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We Might as Well Eat Yogurt 


By Grorce W. Forey 


‘iB a doctor bedside manners are very pleasant. A sympathetic and kind 

physician can do a great deal for your morale. When you are seriously 
ill, however, the main thing you want in your doctor is not sympathy, 
kindness, a sonorous voice, or good looks. If you are really sick you want 
your doctor to be competent. He may have a nasty temper, or even be a 
bore. Your chief concern is not his general personality traits but his medi- 
cal competence. 

If you take a car to a garage because it doesn’t run right you are con- 
fronted by a very similar problem. In a mechanic the quality that you de- 
sire most is not a firm handshake, a pleasing smile, or a keen sense of 
humor. Of course, these are very desirable qualities in any man, but what 
you want primarily is competence. You want your mechanic to be able to 
fix a car. 

It is one of the strange aspects of our time that in two fields which 
are ultimately more important than the care of our cars or even our bodies 
‘we seem to operate with entirely different standards. In the realms of 
politics and religion we are today confronted by the ambiguous term “‘sin- 
‘cerity’ as a substitute for competence. 
| You can easily think of some prominent politician who is demonstrably 
iincompetent. Most of the time he doesn’t even know what he is talking 
about. His speeches are written for him and when he reads them he obvi- 
ously does not understand what he is reading. Though he repeats other 
men’s ideas like a parrot, all ideas are alien to him. 


This man’s decisions and votes may influence the fate of the world, 
yet they are based on nothing but platitudes and misinformation. Then 
comes the election. People are discussing the qualifications of the candi- 
dates. Sure, he is ignorant, they will admit; indeed, his voting record is 
awlul! Sure, he has done exactly what the big pressure groups wanted him 
to do. We admit he is dead wrong, but—he is so sincere! 

We all know that our age has suffered much from people who were 
sincere fools or sincere criminals, or both. Perhaps, if a distinction can be 
made, Europe has furnished more of the sincere criminals and we have 
furnished more of the sincere fools. But what has been lacking in 20th 
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century politics is skill and competence, the qualities we expect in a docto 
or a mechanic. 

And what is true in politics is even more true in religion. A youn; 
man, a freshman in college, has an idea that he wants to go into th 
ministry. His pastor lets him preach a sermon. Frankly, what he says make 
no sense at all. He presents incoherent platitudes garnished with numerou 
irrelevant illustrations. Yet, afterwards, everybody congratulates him 
“Thank you for the wonderful sermon,” they say. Among themselves th 
listeners will admit that it was pretty awlul—but he was so sincere! 

As a result, religion has become the haven for an almost fantasti 
incompetence. The religious person is supposed to be somebody who feel 
strongly~it doesn't really matter what he feels as long as the feeling i 
strong enough. The young man who preached the incoherent sermon an 
was praised for it will hardly attempt to make a coherent presentation o 
the Christian message. That's difficult, and if merely vocalizing for 20 min 
utes will do, why make the effort? 

And the people who listen to such preachers will get the notion tha 
religion has nothing to do with events or ideas. It doesn’t matter what yo 
believe, as long as you are sincere. The result is that the average America‘ 
can give you a dozen good reasons why he thinks that the American Leagu 
is a better league than the National League or vice versa, but when yo 
ask him the simplest questions about his religion he cannot utter a cc 
herent sentence, even if he goes to church every Sunday. 


If we read the Acts of the Apostles we are impressed with the coherenc 
of argument on the part of the early Christians. They knew what the 
believed. Nobody accused St. Paul of being vague and incoherent. His of 
ponents thought he was obnoxious. They got sore. They threw rocks ¢ 
him. Finally he was jailed and executed. But everybody realized that th 
issue was ultimate truth, not strength of feeling. 

Our emphasis is on the religious bedside manner. We are half-scare 
to claim that Jesus Christ is the Way and the Truth and the Life. We kee 
on saying, “It doesn’t matter what you believe, as long as you are sincere! 
And, “Whatever the religion, we are all going to the same place!” A 
long as this attitude prevails, our much vaunted religious revival is phon 
to the core. It’s just another fad and we might as well eat yogurt. (Reprinte 
from Frontiers, monthly magazine of the Lutheran Student Association. 
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YOUTH MAKE NEWS 


New York LL Underscores Policy of Welcoming All Races 
into Membership; Takes Stand against Legalized Bingo 


Whereas the entire nation is cur- 
ently concerned about the issue of 
egregation, and 

Whereas the Christian church is 
alled upon as part of its witness to 
estify to the oneness of all peoples 
n Christ, 

Be it hereby resolved that the Syn- 
dical Luther League of New York 
md New England reaffirm its policy 
f welcoming young people of all 
aces and colors into its membership. 

The convention floor at Hartwick 
college, Oneonta, N. Y., became in- 
teasingly quiet as Resolutions Chair- 
yan Barry Roth read. This was no 


matter to be taken lightly. “All those 
in favor,” President Al Tiedemann 
said, “indicate it by saying, ‘Aye.’” 
As with one voice the entire delega- 
tion vigorously voiced its approval. 

Then Chairman Roth continued 
with Resolution 7: 

Whereas announcement has been 
made that a public referendum will 
be conducted in the State of New York 
on the question of legalizing gamblin g 
for church and charitable organiza- 
tions, and 

Whereas it has been implied that 
one reason for this action is the de- 
pendence of church groups on such 


fartwick or Bust” is banner of chartered bus headed for New York’s convention. 
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methods for raising funds, 

Be it hereby resolved that the Syn- 
odical Luther League of New York 
and New England record its vigorous 
opposition to any liberalizing of the 
present laws concerning gambling and 
reaffirm its dependence on scriptural 
means of fund raising. 

Again the motion for adoption was 
approved unanimously. 


469 converge on Hartwick 


A total of 469 leaguers, represent- 
ing all 14 districts of the synodical 
league and 107 congregations, regis- 
tered for the convention, July 1-4. 

Special project of the group was to 
take a religious census of Oneonta, in 
cooperation with the Oneonta Minis- 
terial Association and the Oneonta 
Star. Delegates divided into 20 groups, 
each having as its captain a local 
leaguer. Then in groups of two’s they 
rang every doorbell on the list. 

Within two and one-half hours all 
14,000 persons in the town had been 
contacted in some way. “To my 
knowledge,’ the LUTHER LIFE cor- 
respondent reported, ‘there was not 
one proverbial door slammed.” 


Long, Wedemeyer to lead 


George, R. Long, Mohawk Valley 
District, was elected president. Other 
new officers chosen were: Vice pres- 
ident, Gustave Wedemeyer, Jr., New 
York City District; treasurer, Barry 
Roth, Westchester District; corre- 
sponding secretary, Judy Gale, West- 
tern District; recording — secretary, 
Betty Jane Strodel, Western District. 

Other members of the executive 
committee will be: Christian vocation, 
Sue Meihofer, Westchester; evangel- 
ism, Dorothy Davis, Southern Tier; 
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missions, Roselyn Ahl, Eastern; socie 
action, Richard Franke, Western; rec 
reation, William Seibert, Western 
special gifts, Kurt Ottway, Brooklyn 
publicity, Fred Nelson, Brooklyn 
LLA caravaning and work camps, Wi 
liam de Heymann, Brooklyn, an: 
Richard Dressel, Westchester; 195: 
convention, Henry Heil, Long Island 
past president, Al Tiedemann, Brook 
lyn; and advisor, the Rev. Rober 
Mohr. 


Grace system supports New York 


Treasurer Jack Haynes reported tha 
leaguers had contributed as much i: 
the first year under the grace syster 
of finances as they had in the las 
year under the apportionment system 

Gustave Wedemeyer, Jr., past pres 
ident of the New York City Distric' 
was selected for the New York an: 
New England Synodical Life Servic 
Honor Roll. He was picked becaus 
of his outstanding service to the Lu 
ther League and the church. 

Twelve leagues were accepted int 
synodical membership. They were: St 
Peter’s, Bronx; St. Paul’s, Parkcheste: 
Our Saviour’s Atonement, Manhattan 
Christ, Great Kills, Staten Island 
Epiphany, Bronx; First, Blasdell 
Prince of Peace, Binghamton; St 
John’s, Gardenville; St. Paul’s, Rens 
selaer; Our Saviour’s, Buffalo; Re 
deemer, Buffalo; and Parkside, Buf 
falo. 


Bauer on the griddle 


Novel way of presenting the wor! 
of the Luther League of America wa 
followed. It followed the pattern o 
the ‘‘Meet the Press” radio progra 

Four leaguers represented reporte 
from various metropolitan paper 


-LA President Mac Minnick congratulates New Jersey’s President-elect Donald 
schneider while Elizabeth Fenner, retiring president, waits to hand over gavel. 


They hurled pointed and caustic ques- 
ions about the Luther League of 
America at LLA Associate Secretary 
Arthur Bauer. Pastor Robert Heffner 
erved as moderator. 


“Delegates listened intently and 
eriously to the questions and an- 
wers,”” the LUTHER LIFE correspond- 
nt stated. 


ersey breaks records 


Attendance records were smashed 
n New Jersey when a total of 459 
eaguers registered for the convention 
n Ocean City, Sept. 9-11. Although 
New Jersey has been convening for 
nore than 50 years, this was the first 
ime that it had met as the official 


youth auxiliary of the New Jersey 
Synod. 

Donald Schneider, Merchantville, 
was advanced from treasurer to presi- 
dent. Margaret Hertzel, Rutherford, 
was elected vice president. 

Other officers elected were: Record- 
ing secretary, Pat Hillman, Nutley; 
corresponding secretary, Emily Mills, 
Maywood; and treasurer, Alan Oliver, 
Trenton. 

Appointed to the executive com- 
mittee were: Christian vocation, 
George Frank, Rahway; missions, Ann 
Thorp, Westmont; evangelism, Bob 
Brusic, Passaic; social action, Erwin 
Roedel, Rochelle Park; recreation, 
Fred Page, Jr., Red Bank; Mosquito 
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editor, Nancy Knoll, Berlin; pastoral 
advisor, the Rev. R. C. Lauffenburg- 
er, Audubon; and lay advisor, Ernst 
Knoblauch, Elizabeth. 


Indiana ‘“‘thrashes” problems 


Week-long “Thrasher,” sponsored 
by the Indiana Luther League at Camp 
Lutherwald, Aug. 14-20, concentrated 
on the program and problems of the 
local league. 

Chief Thrasher Sally Snyder, synod- 
ical vice president, opened the 
“thrashing floor’ each morning with 
a session on local league problems. 

Recreation secretary Lynn Stanford, 
Christian vocation secretary Judy 
Middleton, and mission secretary Mar- 
garet Zimmer, headed discussions con- 
cerning how to organize local league 
programs in these fields. 

High point of the thrasher was a 
one-day trip to the LLA convention, 
held that week at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Genessee works and plays 


Leaguers from nine churches in 
New York’s Genessee Valley District 
converged on Sunshine Camp, Labor 
Day weekend, for a combination study 
and recreation workshop. 

Classes concerning Christian beliefs, 
stewardship, church symbols, and so- 
cial action were conducted by Pastors 
John A. Kirsch, Louis G. Golder, 
Harold J. Harter, all of Rochester, and 
John W. Fehringer, Dansville, N. Y. 

Dr. Paul C. White, New York Sy- 
nod youth director conducted the chief 
worship service on Sunday. 

Spirited competition developed be- 
tween the fellows and girls on stunt 
night, when both groups vied for the 
grand prize, Contest ended in a tie, 
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and both split the award—privileg 
of staying up a minute later afte 
“lights out.” 

Committee planning the worksho; 
was co-chaired by Bob Rehbach an 
Marlene Jury. 


Puts it down in black and white 

New York and New England’ 
Western District LL knows exactl) 
what it’s going to do for the next 1: 
months. It wrote it down in blacl 
and white at its annual workers’ con 
ference, Aug. 7, at Good Shepherc 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The schedule is as follows: 


Sept. 18—Youth Sunday observed ir 
each congregational league, with contri 
butions being sent to LLA. 

Sept. 23-25—Fall retreat at Sprucelands 
near Java Lake, N. Y. A program of Bibl: 
study is to be started at the retreat tha’ 


will be continued in  congregationa! 
leagues. 
Oct. 16—Fall rally at Atonement 
Church. 


Nov. 6—Unity Day dinner at Kensing 
ton Church. 

Dec. 28—Christmas 
Shepherd Church. 

Jan. 15—NMissionary rally at St. Mark’s 
Church, Kenmore. 

Feb. 12—Winter rally at Resurrection 
Church. 

April 4—Skating party. 

April or May—District play. 

April 15—Spring rally at Grace Church, 
North Tonawanda. 

June 1-3—Synodical convention at Wag- 
ner College. 

July 1 or 8—District picnic. 

Aug. 5—Workers’ conference. 

A proposal was made that the cal- 
endar of events be printed on pocket 
cards so each leaguer in the distric 
could have a constant reminder of fu 
ture events, 


dance at Good 


District officers are: President, Carl 
Olin; vice president, Beverly Kamerer: 
second vice president, Art Keller: 
treasurer, Joyce Seibert; correspond- 
ing secretary, Carol Patcke; recording 
secretary, Betty Strodel; pastoral ad- 
visor, the Rev. Vernon Squire; lay ad- 
visor, Gaynel Paepke. 


SE RWG EPR OF BGS 


Hawaiian leaguers give summer 


Inviting beaches, sunshine, and 
long lazy vacation days meant little to 
16 leaguers of Lihue Lutheran 
Church, Hawaii. They spent their en- 
tire summer teaching Bible school on 
the Island of Kauai, Hawaii. 


Lihue leaguers who spent summer teaching Bible schools, with 


In four schools, each lasting three 
weeks, the girls instructed small fry. 
Classes were held every morning from 
Monday through Friday. Enrollment 
of the four schools numbered 324. 

Any available building was com- 
mandeered for classes: The parish 
house in Lihue; a quonset hut at 
Wailaua, five miles northeast; a pub- 
lic school building at Hanamaulu, a 
small plantation village two miles 
from Lihue; and a deserted warehouse 
at Ahukini—a plantation community 
so tiny that it boasted no churches or 
stores. School supplies were trucked 
to the sites in the ‘‘trailer mission” of 
Lihue Lutheran Church. 

Tradition of leaguers teaching in 


THE LIHUE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
; TRAILER MISSION ! 
~ ‘BRINGING CHRIST TO THE NATIONS 


“trailer mission.” 


the Bible school began in 1950 when 
Angeline Furtado volunteered. Enroll- 
ment then numbered 65. Each summer 
more leaguers have served as instruct- 
ors. 

This year’s teachers, most of whom 
have mixed racial background, repre- 
sented nine nationalities: German, 
Portuguese, Filipino, Puerto Rican, 
Hawaiian, Spanish, Korean, Hungari- 
an, and Japanese. They worked under 
the direction of Pastor and Mrs. 
Thomas Allport and parish worker, 
Miss Ann Pasjack. 

All 16 were awarded camperships 
to attend the 11-day Lutheran Camp 
Yolijwa in the mountainous area of 
Kokee, Kauai. 


EV lAe Nt GOEL ESM 


Two-thirds are non-Lutheran 


Two-thirds of the members of 
Resurrection LL, Canoga Park, in the 
Pacific Southwest LL are either non- 
church members or are non-Lutheran. 
And the Lutheran members of the 
league are proud of the fact. For it 
indicates that their program of evan- 
gelism is producing results. 

Exactly one year ago, Resurrection 
LL organized with eight members. Its 
roll now lists 35 members. Average 
attendance at meetings is 20. 

The leaguers first attracted the non- 
Lutherans through “pick-up” parties. 
“They start out in cars on Sunday 
evening with a list of their friends or 
young folks that are new to their con- 
gregation,’ the LUTHER LIFE re- 
porter stated. “These people are 
picked up at their homes and are taken 
to the church for an evening of devo- 
tions, a very short business meeting, 
an interesting topic, games, and re- 
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freshments.”’ 

The youth at Resurrection seem ti 
be as active in the field of stewardshi; 
as that of evangelism. Average league: 
pledge to the church’s building fun« 
is $1.20 per week. 


Pk OeP OLE 


The peanut girl 

When Daisy Welch says, “Nuts t 
you!” she isn’t being flippant. She’ 
probably presenting you with one o 
the little objects that for several year. 
have been bringing her internationa 
notice and steady income. 

Convalescing in bed following ai 
illness, Daisy picked up some peanut 
one day and began eating. Suddenl; 
she was struck with the idea that th 
peanuts looked like people. By addin; 
arms and legs and dressing them 
Daisy soon had, instead of peanuts 
people—a whole family includin; 
father, mother, boys, and girls. Ther 
peanut pets were added to the family 


Visitors to the Welch househol 
noticed the peanut people. The wor 
spread. Before long Daisy began re 
ceiving orders for her “‘little ones’ 
from doll collectors throughout th 
United States. The Bradford (Pa.) 
woman was in business. 


The peanut family’s travels did no 
take them only to collectors. Hobb: 
and doll shows began to display th 
clever artwork. Awards began t 
trickle, then pour, into the Welcl 
home: First prize at the Americar 
Doll Show in New York, a troph 
at the National Peanut Exposition, ; 
prize from England, prizes from Chil 
dren’s Playmate and Child Life maga 
zines, and many other ribbons anc 


The entire family, plus pitcher and bowl on the mantel, are made from peanuts. 


cash awards. 

Encouraged by the excellent recep- 
‘ion accorded her peanut creations, 
Daisy Welch carried her idea further 
with walnuts and acorns. 


Earns money for wheel chair 

Alone in the house after the death 
of her mother, the handicapped wo- 
man began to spend more time than 
‘ver at her hobby. Working to give 
nleasure to others, she was able to 
orget her own disability—in addition 
fe) earning money toward her support. 

Much of the artist’s early income 
vas spent on a motorized wheel-chair. 
ater she earned enough additional 
noney to purchase a motor scooter. Ex- 
ept for a brief period in the winter, 
he is no longer a shut-in. 

Not content with bringing cheer 
dlely through her dolls, Daisy began 
2 travel to other shut-ins for brief 


visits. One of the first places on her 
itinerary was a small hospital a short 
distance from Bradford. Here she 
brought to the patients, mostly incur- 
ables, magazines and wild flowers 
which she had gathered. She also 
played her harmonica for them. She 
continues to visit these friends and, 
in the summer and fall, brings to them 
apples that she has gathered along 
the highway. 

“Without my hobby,” said Daisy, 
“I couldn't have earned enough money 
to buy a motor chair or motor scooter. 
After I got them it seemed like a new 
world had opened up for me. I never 
knew that the world was so beautiful 
before.” 

A member of Grace Lutheran 
Church, Daisy Welch takes time from 
her “nutty’’ work to paint, draw, and 
make attractive motto cards and book- 
marks bearing scripture. 


The Story of ‘Father Virginio’ 


A passport is thrust through a garden gate in Italy. 


A prison door clicks in northern Canada. Here is the 


cloak-and-dagger drama of Guiseppe Moschetti’s life. 


By Arnold F. Keller, Jr. 


4 Grav etas years ago Giuseppe Mos- 
chetti was a priest of the Fran- 
ciscan Order, living in Italy. Now, on 
almost any morning, you can hear him 
practicing on the organ in St. John’s 
Lutheran Church in Allentown, Pa. 

You will listen reverently. He may 
be playing a powerful Bach chorale. 
Or his selection may be the more ro- 
mantic, but nonetheless” inspiring, 
“Gothic Suite” by Boellman. You will 
listen quietly, and then find yourself 
saying, as Luther said of his favorite 
composer, Josquin de Pres, “He is 
truly master of the notes and not mas- 
tered by them.” 

This master has played some of the 
greatest organs in the world. He has 
given concerts in France, England, 
Italy, and Canada, as well as in the 
United States. To read his reviews 
from many lands in many languages 
is fascinating in itself. 
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But he is not only a keyboard artist 
He is also a composer. Nothing tha 
he has done seems to surpass the spiri 
and beauty of his recently publishe: 
cantata based upon the 23rd Psalm 
Currently he is transcribing for orgat 
alone Handel's Concerto’s for orgat 
and orchestra. 

For all of this, however, he is prob 
ably at his best when seated at a smal 
piano in a downstairs room in th 
church, surrounded by 45 or 50 chil 
dren aged from seven to 12 years. H 
would tell you that this hour ever 
Tuesday is closest to his heart. 

The youngsters compose his Can 
toria Choir. All are tired from a lon; 
school day. Some are dirty and no 
too well-dressed. A few of them can’ 
even read. But it doesn’t make an 
difference; they are children and the 
love to sing. And all of them lov 
him. 

There’s a good reason why they lov 
their talented teacher. And there's ai 


interesting cloak-and-dagger story of 
those 20 years from Franciscan monk 
to Lutheran organist. 


Destined for priesthood 

It begins in the Italian city of Flor- 
ence, the city of Dante Alighieri. A 
place of gardens and gorgeous beauty. 
The home of great painters—Giotto, 
Da Vinci, Michelangelo; and of great 
musicians—Monteverdi, Lully, Cheru- 
bini. 


floschetti and pupil at the organ manual in St. 


Giuseppe was the oldest son of the 
Moschetti family. Being the first son, 
it was not at all unusual, in fact it 
was more the rule than the exception, 
that he should become a priest of the 
Roman church. And so when he was 
eight years old he said his ‘“‘goodbyes’’ 
to his family and the gates of the Fran- 
ciscan monastery at Pistoia closed be- 
hind him. And here, with 75 monks 
and some 500 children, he stayed un- 
til he was 13. 


John’s Church, Allentown, Pa. 
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It was the custom in such a mon- 
astery to select children with unusual 
aptitude in a specific area and to give 
them the finest possible education in 
that skill. This lad appeared to be 
musically gifted. And so, he began 
his musical education, an education 
that was to culminate in one of the 
highest honors in the field of music 
that cduld be attained in all of Italy, 
a Fellowship to the Royal Academy. 

Of course, this was “‘extra-curricu- 
lar” activity. The main business was 
study. And all the while he progressed 
along the path to the priesthood: 
From Pistoia to the monastery at 
Fuchecchio; then to Cortona; and to 
Sienna. And at last, on Christmas Eve 
of 1929, along with 75 others, he was 
ordained a priest of the church of 
Rome, in an elaborate service in the 
Cathedral of Florence. 

At that point begins a story some- 
what akin to that of Luther himself. 
Father Virginio, that was his name in 
the Roman church, was assigned to the 
seacoast city of Leghorn, as the head 
priest in the Church of the Holy 
Virgin. 

Speaks against Roman practices 

Here, in this rough, poverty-strick- 
en, harbor city, Giuseppe Moschetti 
came to grips with the practical appli- 
cation of the doctrines of the Roman 
church. What he discovered displeased 
him. He was astonished and ashamed 
at the abuses of Christian living and 
teaching. Outstanding was the exces- 
sive and false devotion to the saints 
... to the point of raising them to 
the level of little gods. 

The fire that smoldered within him 
burst forth one day when he received 
a check for the equivalent of $500. 
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It was in gratitude to St. Anthony fo 
the saint’s protection while certair 
scoundrels robbed a bank. The nex! 
Sunday, taking the check into the pul 
pit and tearing it to pieces, h: 
preached a vehement sermon agains 
such violation of Christianity. Tha 
sermon was followed .by others 
equally as strong and just as hones 
and forthright, discussing masses fo 
the dead and the doctrine of purga 
tory, the confessional, and the second 
ary position accorded to Jesus Christ. 

As he well could expect, these ser 
mons brought forth a summons fron 
the cardinal of Florence ~ himself 
Father Virginio appeared. The car 
dinal confronted him with thes 
words, “I was told when you cami 
here that you had the smell of Martir 
Luther about you. I see that they wer 
right.” 

Requested to make a denial pub 
licly of all that he had preached 
Father Virginio would not. As a re 
sult, he received his suspension fron 
the Holy See in Rome ‘‘for suspectec 
heresy and for disobedience.” Thi 
meant that he was deprived of th 
privilege of saying mass and admin 
istering the sacraments. He was di 
rected to spend a year in Camaior 
Monastery. 


Forced to leave Italy 


Matters moved quickly to a climax 
Paradoxically enough, the very sam 
cardinal in Florence gave him per 
mission to become the private chaplair 
and tutor of the royal family of Aus 
tria in exile, at their request. But thi 
was not his life. So he told them fare 
well, went to the civil authorities t 
regain his secular and civil papers o 
citizenship, and once again, after som 


18 years, he was Giuseppe Moschetti. 
Instead of wearing the habit of a 
Franciscan monk, he carried a triple 
excommunication from the pope—for 
apostasy, for desertion, and for heresy. 
He was a man marked, an ex-priest. 

He quickly found that a man in dis- 
favor with the Roman church would 
find few positions open to him. Now 
a member of the Lutheran church in 
Rome, he attained the position of or- 
ganist for Radio Rome; but Vatican 
pressure relieved him of it. His friends 
urged him to flee the country. “Go 
to the United States. 

But how? How does one get a pass- 
port under such conditions? It is im- 
possible. But no, a certain Madame 
Parini, wife of one of Mussolini’s sec- 
retaries, had been studying with him 
during the past year. She had no sym- 
nathy for the Mussolini regime and 
ess for the concordat that linked 
church and state. And she was kindly 
disposed toward Moschetti and his 
dilemma. One night she placed a pass- 
sort on her husband’s desk. Believing 
it to be for her, he signed it. At two 
o'clock one morning she passed it out 
Ihrough the garden gate. The door to 
‘reedom and a new life was open. 

Yet, the tale is not over. Arrival in 
he great port of New York City does 
1ot make a man a citizen. All of the 
tuotas were full; Giuseppe Moschetti 
vas a man without a country. He 
ould not return. He could not stay. 
Tortunately, asylum was to be found 
a Canada, and there he went to take 
ip his residence. He was exhausted 
hysically, spiritually, and financially. 
He was able to obtain the position 
ff organist and choirmaster at the 
olmar Road Baptist Church in Tor- 
nto. But these were the years of war 


and suspicion. Italy had marched into 
Ethiopia, and Germany into Poland. 
The Rome-Berlin Axis was a phrase 
which brought fear and hatred to 
men’s hearts. Another world war was 
in the offing. Recent immigrants from 
Germany or Italy were persona non 
grata, to say the least. It was not diffi- 
cult for someone to suggest to the 
Canadian authorities that this man 
might well be a spy from Fascist Italy. 
The authorities followed through with 
the suspicion and Moschetti became a 
Prisoner in a camp in the north. 

Six months later he was released 
with a clean slate and apologies. Im- 
mediately he headed back to the organ 
and the work of the church. This was 
his life. But always present was the 
desire to live in the United States, and 
to become a part of the Lutheran 
church which he had taken as his own 
upon leaving the priesthood. In 1948 
the opportunity came. Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry and others of the United 
Lutheran Church took an interest in 
his case. Despite pressure being ex- 
erted to prohibit his permanent stay 
in the United States, he moved to the 
Lutheran seminary in Philadelphia. 
Finally, by a special act of Congress, 
he was granted a permanent visa. 

From the moment of his entrance 
into this country he has taken the 
necessary legal steps for naturalization. 
Last year, on November 9, in the Le- 
high County (Pa.) Courthouse, he be- 
came a citizen of the United States of 
America. Judge James F. Henninger, 
prominent Lutheran layman, was on 
the bench and more than 60 of Mos- 
chetti’s choir members were present to 
sing at the program that followed the 
session of the Court. The end of a 
long and tortuous way! 
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What Did Jesus 
Look Like? 


” 


He must have been a vigorous Jew, with hands callouse« 


from hard work and with body strong from outdoor life 


head _ of 
in 1940, is carved from black granite. 


Zorach’s Christ, completed 


Courtesy of Museum of Modern Art, New York 
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By Martin E. Marty 


VERY Christmas and Easter som‘ 

national magazine can be depend 
ed upon to present a startling ‘‘dis 
covery’ that casts new “light” on th 
authentic appearance of Christ. Thi 
editors know that Christian people ar 
curious concerning what Jesus looke« 
like. So they unearth a description o. 
a piece of cloth that someone or othe 
says once touched Jesus’ face, or they 
recover old legends and traditions, o. 
they reprint some wild guesses by 
artists. 


The reader naturally is disappointed 
The possibility that any new light cat 


be shone on Jesus’ real appearance 1 
so small that any honest historiar 
would rate it just about “‘zero.” 

But the question, "What did Jesu 
look like ?’”’ remains important. It lead 
to certain lines of fruitful discussion 

Close your eyes and see what pic 
ture comes to your mind when th 
name Jesus is spoken. Try to hold th 
mental image. 


. 


. 


rmy chaplain dedicates altar painting by Siegfried Reinhardt, young Lutheran 


rtist from the Middle West. 
You are the exception if your “'pic- 
re’ isn’t something like the follow- 
g: Jesus appears as a rather tall, 
in figure, dressed in blue or pink or 
ining white. There is nothing rough 
bout the edge of his long, flowing 
rown hair or his delicately pointed 
eard. The eyes are gentle and almost 
eminine. The nose is thin and sensi- 
ive, 
The setting of your “‘picture” is im- 
ortant. It may be a perfect landscape, 
rith some quiet sheep in the back- 


Notice that each of the panels portrays Christ. 


ground. If there are other people, they 
are listening to Jesus. He is raised a 
bit higher than the others. He is either 
partly obscured by hazy lines or 
favored with a halo-glow. 

The reason you are an exception 
if a picture similar to this does not 
come to your mind is that most of us 
are brought up on this type of paint- 
ing. 

But is it accurate? Is this how Jesus 
looked? Is this the appearance of one 
who knew the rough-and-tumble of 
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Head of Christ drawn by Robert Hodgell, young Methodist artist from the U.S 


the out-of-doors? “The foxes have 
holes and the birds of the air have 
nests,’ Jesus said, “but the Son of 
Man hath not where to lay his head.” 

Listen to him calling his apostles. 
“Come ye after me,” he commanded, 
“and I will make you to become fishers 
of men.’ Would the Christ in your 
mind’s picture be compelling enough 
to attract the interest of any fishermen 
that you know? 

“Get thee behind me, Satan,’’ Jesus 
could say to a disciple. Is the Christ 
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of the Christian “‘art’’ we see so ofter 
capable of arguing with anyone? I: 
he brave enough to throw the table: 
of money changers from the temple: 
Does he look striking enough that ; 
piercing glance could make a rougl 
person like Peter bow his head ir 
shame ? 

If not, there is room for improve 
ment in your “picture.” 

Our conceptions of Christ shoulc 
correspond to the record of his activ 
ity presented in the four gospels. Ir 


them is a richness and variety that 
much of our ‘Sunday-school-art”’ does 
not begin to capture. 

Of course, different pictures have 
different purposes. A child needs a 
simpler conception than does an adult. 
But we often underestimate even the 
possibilities of children. Some of them 
are frank enough to admit that the 
Jesus who appears in such pretty 
colors in their pictures looks like a 
“sissy.” 

An aged, kindly grandmother will 
9¢ content with a picture of Christ’s 
sutreach, “Come unto me,” as she lies 
on a bed of illness. But is this the only 
sicture to be made available to a sol- 
dier for his barracks or a college stu- 
dent for his dormitory ? 

At least two reasons why our pic- 
ures are so poor can be mentioned. 
[he first of these is commercial: There 
s a demand for the most comfortable, 
east thought-provoking image of 
christ. To tack a “‘religious’’ picture 
m the wall somehow takes care of 
hat corner of our piety—so long as 
+ does not make us think or seem to 
sk us questions. 

Another reason is that most of the 
eproductions are of paintings of the 
ate 19th and early 20th centuries— 


| @ Until recently the Rev. Martin 
E. Marty was assistant pastor of 
Grace Church, River Forest, III. 
He is at present working toward 
his doctorate in the field of church 
history at the University of Chi- 


cago. His art interest has led to 
work done for Seminary Press, 
Morse Liturgical Press, and relig- 
ious magazines. 


the period an art historian would call 
“Victorian.” These paintings come 
from a world that says little to most 
people of our time. But somehow this 
Christ—a gentle, feminine, sentimental 
figure shrouded in cloudy unreality but 
lacking mystic depth—is preserved to 
us. Fifteen or 16 other centuries of 
great art are passed by for this. 


Four ways to “see” Jesus 

How did Jesus appear? If not like 
this, then how? Perhaps like a vigor- 
ous Jew, whose garments reveal a good 
deal of the wear and tear of long walks 
on rocky Palestinian roads, whose 
hands showed the callouses of hard 
work in a carpentry shop, whose eyes 
had a perceptive way about them at 
the same time that they possessed a 
warmth implying personal concern. 


Our effort to get even this concrete 
leads us into guesses. Still, “we would 
see Jesus.” 

We can see him in at least four ways 
other than the ‘Victorian’ style. These 
ways are: 1) In the pictures of legend 
and tradition. 2) In the great art of 
the past. 3) In the scattered efforts 
of significant artists today. 4) In the 
brush work of people who are not in 
the artistic traditions with which we 
are familiar. 

The first of these ways can be dis- 
missed as awakening little more than 
curiosity and as giving rise to wild 
guesses. Take, for example, ‘'Veron- 
ica’s Veil.” This is the handkerchief 
of the young woman of tradition who 
took pity on Jesus in his suffering and 
let him wipe his perspiration on it. 
When he returned it, says the legend, 
his face was clearly outlined. 


Another example is “King Abgar,” 
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the name given to pictures allegedly 
commissioned by a certain king. His 
artist was strictly second-rate. In the 
artist’s failure, Jesus gave him a nap- 
kin with the sweaty imprint in it. 

The shroud at Turin helps the sen- 
sational magazine writers who would 
have us believe that this is the winding- 
sheet that was wrapped around Jesus in 
the tomb. 


The mere mention of these, along 
with portraits attributed to St. Peter 
or St. Luke, will promptly be dis- 
missed by most readers to a place a 
little lower than that assigned to Paul 
Bunyan’s ox and Washington’s cherry 
tree. 


Paintings of the second classifica- 
tion—great art of the past—fall into 
two main classes. Both are interesting. 
One class suggests, with many Western 
church fathers, that Psalm 45 was 
describing the Messiah to come: ‘Thou 
art fairer than the children of men.” 
Many of the East, however, thought 
that Isaiah 53 was a more accurate 
description: “He hath no form nor 
comeliness, and when we shall see him 
there is no beauty that we should de- 
sire him.” 


Both types, running parallel through 
art history, have much to say. They 
make us thankful that no camera was 
around to limit the image, that no 
single artist could bind later centuries 
to one view. 

The third classification consists of 
contemporary works. Today men of 
great talent are turning again to re- 
ligious subjects. Foremost among these 
is Georges Rouault, whose pictures 
often seem crude at first glance but 
whose effective portrayal of the suffer- 
ing Jesus eventually holds great at- 
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traction for many. Matisse, another 
famed French artist turned to religious 
works in later days. William Zorach’s 
black granite head of Christ is strik- 
ing. Henry Moore, a British sculptor, 
has done some madonnas-and-childs 
of monumental character. These are 
instances of a growing trend suggest- 
ing a wide variety of present-day in- 
terpretations. 

But we would not want to confine 
our curiosity to great Western art. 
That is part of our problem. We are 
so used to thinking of the figure of 
Christ in Victorian landscapes that we 
do not think of other possibilities. 

Beautiful Renaissance girls posed 
for madonnas, but neither should they 
be the only conception of Mary that 
we carry. Because great artists in 
periods of revival of interest in the 
past placed Christ’s birth in ruins of 
Greek temples does not mean that this 
is the only “‘translation’”’ of the stable 
possible. 


No, little African children are dis: 
appointed if the baby or doll of thei: 
Christmas pageant is white. The 
“white” Christ does not speak to them 
The Japanese artist places Christ ir 
a Japanese home. The Chinese artis 
paints him with lines similar to thos¢ 
used by Chinese artists for centuries 
Few people in India profit much fron 
a nativity scene in a German woodshed 
They have their own artists. 


Daniel Fleming has gathered som: 
of these illustrations in his book Eac/ 
with His Own Brush, a reminder o 
the way in which people in other land 
receive Christ. These pictures reve 
the narrowness of our conception an 
broaden our understanding of ho 
Christ came for all men. 


The value of pictures 


There will be paintings so long as 
eople properly regard Christ not as 
in idea but as a person, as God’s Son 
n the form of a servant. A variety of 
ictures, bringing a more challenging 
ortrayal, can help us avoid what early 
christians called Docetism. This is a 
1igh-powered word for a heresy that 
uggested that Christ only seemed to 
lave a human body. This view was 
eld by people who were repelled by 
he idea that God could be shown 
orth “in the flesh.” They did not ap- 
yreciate the incarnation. 

Perhaps you know people who do 
lot want to see dramas involving 
christ—no matter how well done— 
ecause they have a conception of 
shrist that they do not want disturbed. 
“hey insist that a picture of him must 
set off by mists, haloes, clouds, 
lurry lights. 

But if we had seen Jesus in Caper- 
aum or Jerusalem, we would have 
cen a man that looked like other men. 
He made his way over the same hills 
nd through the same valleys that 
ther men traveled. He wore clothes 
nat were similar to those that other 
aen wore. It is good to be “jolted” 
ath this realization through realistic 
hristian art. 

Such art also prepares us for the pic- 
ute of Christus Victor, the glorious, 
surrected, conquering Christ in 
»bes of splendor. Thus, too, did 
hrist appear in the eyes of faith. 

Georges Rouault has said that he 
ould like to paint a picture of Christ 
_ compelling that men would look 

it and be converted. This is a noble 
yal, though it is beyond the reach 

“any painter. Still, if bad art can re- 


pel thinking people, if inadequate pic- 
tures of Christ can make faith nar- 
rower, cannot a more vital view of 
what Jesus looked like attract and en- 
large faith? Cannot such an image be 
a “handmaid” to the Word? Can it 
not by its strength and richness help 
those of us who say, “We would see 
Jesus.” 


TOPIEG IDEAS 


Worship outline 


Prepare an altar-piece for worship which 
would include an example of Christian art 
that would draw inspiration from the pas- 
sage in Psalm 45 (above) as well as one 
from Isaiah 53. Include portions of those 
two chapters of scripture, as well as CSB 
hymn 353 (and/or 352) in worship. The 
following prayer may be used: 

O God, who in sending thy Son Jesus Christ 
didst reveal thy love to all men, we thank thee 
that thou didst grant to artists of all ages the 
vision to “‘see’’ Jesus and to share this vision 
with us in their portraits of him. Help us to 
learn to use these that not the works of men 
but the glory of thy Son be revealed. Grant that 
we who were not permitted the joy of walking 
with him, hearing his voice, touching his gar- 
ment, or following him during his earthly yeas 
may be brought to a fuller understanding of his 
work through these pictures. Let this understand- 
ing lead to no selfish pleasure in the work of 
men’s hands but always and only to the goal 
that we 

May know Christ more clearly, 
May love Christ more dearly, 


May follow Christ more nearly. Amen. 


Method suggestions 


It will help discussion if concrete ex- 
amples of the four types of pictures de- 
scribed above can be shown on meeting- 
night. It would be well to appoint four 
members to consult with librarians, bring 
examples, and prepare to lead discussion 
of these examples: 


Legendary pictures. Encyclopedias and 
magazines will be helpful. Find pictures 
or descriptions of “Veronica's Veil’ or the 
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shroud of Turin. 

Historic Christian art. This one’s easiest. 
Choose well out of many possibilities. 

Recent art. Here you'll need a librarian 
or teacher’s help for preparation. Much 
has been appearing in magazines recently. 
Some examples (not all of the best quality, 
though) are in Bailey's Christ and His 
Gospel in Recent Art (N. Y.. Scribner’s, 
1948). A film-strip Religious Art of To- 
day, sold by Herbert E. Budek Co., Hack- 
ensack, N.J includes some extreme examples 
that will provoke anything but entirely fa- 
vorable reactions. 

World-wide examples. Try to obtain a 
copy of Fleming’s Each With His Own 


Brush (New York: Friendship Press, 
1938). In large cities leaguers will find 
Christians from Asia who can_ provide 


Christmas cards and other paintings which 
show “‘Asiatic’’ pictures of Christ. 


Questions for discussion 


1. The article described a picture many 
people carry in their minds. Did it de- 
scribe mine? How did mine differ? Which 
scene of Christ's life is easiest for me to 
visualize? Is this based on a particular pic- 
ture I’ve seen? 

2. What pictures of Christ are in my 
home? Are there any? Do pictures on the 
wall at home have much effect on family 
life? 

3. Is there anything to be said for the 
argument that pictures or statues of Christ 
are “dangerous” because people may wor- 


ship them instead of Christ? How can ] 
avoid this danger—if, indeed, it is one? 

4. Many churches have a crucifix with 
a suffering Christ on their altar. Others 
prefer a crowned, robed, glorious Christ. 
One expresses “Good Friday” faith, one 
“Easter” faith. Does one of these come 
closer to the central meaning of the Chris- 
tian gospel than the other? ° 


5. How can I use pictures of Christ 
to tell others of him? 


6. Have the movies I’ve seen of Biblica 
times presented Christ in a familiar way 
or have they possibly enlarged my menta 
picture? 


7. Does it aid me in private worshif 
to have a picture of Christ before me? 


Service-project suggestions 


If the face of Christ is important, ther 
the pictures of Christ that surround wu: 
are important. Is there a picture of Chris 
in the youth room of the parish hall? Doe 
it speak to young people? If not, coul< 
our group perhaps explore the possibilitie 
of a different picture in various catalog 
and give it to the congregation? 

Plan a display to accompany the ne 
service of mission-emphasis in the congr 
gation. Consult the pastor as you ma 
plans to see what ideas he might have f 
this. Write to missionaries to see if yo 
can obtain copies of the Christian art pri 
pared in the countries they serve, in t 
style of those countries. 


@ The population of the U.S. per square mile is approximately 52, compared wi 
512 in Western Germany, 200 in France, 289 in India, 830 in the Netherlands, a 
535 in the United Kingdom.—Census Bureau Report. 


@ A script writer wished one of his characters to say, “Man does not live by bre 
alone,” and another to reply, “Oh, yes, Genesis’—or whatever the book happened 
be. As the writer did not know, he sent an inquiry to the research department of h 
network. The library sent back a reply locating the original source of the quotatio 
“Man does not live by bread alone—not even pre-tested bread,’ from The Americ 
Character, by Denis William Brogan.” The incident is a revealing indication of 
mental atmosphere in which bright young minds of today are being brought to bloo 
—Ernest Marshall Howse. 
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Leaguers to Sponsor 


Thanksgiving Clothing Appeal 


Guidance manual available from LLA Office 


| Bae day eight-year-old, little or- 
phaned Ahmed was discovered 
wandering through the streets of Old 
Jerusalem his left eye-socket was 
clustered with flies and yellow with 
pus. His clothing was in tatters. He 
had had nothing to eat except some 
decayed cabbage leaves for several 
days. 

Dr. Edwin Moll took Ahmed to the 
Lutheran World Relief headquarters 
for the area. There Ahmed was bathed 
and decently dressed. His hair was cut 
and he was given nourishing food. 
After receiving medical care he was 
taken to a shop that sells plastic eyes. 
_ The clothing and shoes that now 
orighten the life of Ahmed were pro- 
vided by Lutherans in the United 
states and Canada. They were given 
lhrough Lutheran World Relief, the 
material aid arm of the National Luth- 
‘ran Council for overseas work. 

Lutheran World Relief solicits do- 


Arab youth stands outside the only home 
he has had for years—a patched up tent. 
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Warm clothing worn by Korean children at Pusan orphanage was sent by Americans. 


nations of clothing, food, medicines, 
“Kiddies Kits,’ and other supplies. 
Since 1946, LWR has shipped 113,- 
544,538 pounds of materials, valued 
at $38,290;208, to 26 countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia. There the gifts were 
distributed according to greatest need, 
regardless of race, creed, or political 
afhliation. 

Today Ahmed is one of the bright 
pupils in our Lutheran School in Old 
Jerusalem. Now his growing body is 
padded with good flesh, his eye has a 
healthy sparkle, and his cheeks glow. 

But for the money and clothing of 
Lutheran World Relief, however, 
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Ahmed today would probably still be 
a filthy, begging, thieving street gamin. 
He perhaps would have died of starva- 
tion, 


Severe physical and spiritual need 


Because of the urgent need of hun 
dreds of thousands of Ahmeds, the 
Luther League of America social ac 
tion committee is encouraging congre 
gational youth groups to conduct 
fall clothing appeals. Such efforts ar 
to be coordinated into the regular Lu 
theran World Relief appeals. Date 
selected for the special effort ar 
Thanksgiving Week, Nov. 20-27. 


Desperate want still exists in Europe 
and Asia. Millions of our fellowmen 
are homeless. Their lives dislocated, 
they suffer fears, unrest, and severe 
physical and spiritual needs. 

Into West Berlin and West Ger- 
many pour several hundred thousand 
refugees each year. There they join 
about eight million refugees who 
came into these areas after the end of 
World War II. In East Germany, hard- 
ships continue under political and eco- 
nomic oppression, and the position of 
the aged and the unemployable grows 
steadily worse. 

In the Holy Land, about half of the 
zight hundred thousand Arab refugees 
are living in tent camps, caves, and 
nake-shift dwellings. In Korea, mil- 
ions of people have been made home- 
ess by war. All along the iron cur- 
ain and the bamboo curtain, people 
ire on the move striving for safety and 
‘reedom. 

“Clothing is urgently needed,” Ber- 
yard A. Confer, LWR executive sec- 
etary, reports. “Our clothing gifts not 
mly bring warmth to shivering bodies 
ut also carry an important message 
f Christian concern that warms the 
oul.” 


® People today... 


2ll—Charles B. Roth. 


f a generation ago, had to work with . . 
ces which, in your work as salesmen, are important: 


Luther League of America Presi- 
dent Mac Minnick has prepared a 
“Manual for Clothing Appeals.” It 
offers guidance on conducting an in- 
gathering of usable clothing. The 
manual will be distributed through 
state and synodical social action secre- 
taries. Copies may also be obtained by 
writing to Luther League of America 
headquarters. 

LWR is one of the programs that 
share in cash gifts to Lutheran World 
Action. LWA money is used to pay 
the expenses incurred in packing cloth- 
ing for overseas shipment, in trucking 
to shipside, and for insurance and 
distribution. 

Some congregations have sponsored 
semi-annual clothing appeals as a part 
of their regular program. In these 
churches, leaguers are urged to assist 
in the established operation. The LLA 
manual will prove of aid for anyone 
helping in an appeal. 

Where congregations have dropped 
the practice of having a clothing ap- 
peal, the Luther League can start the 
venture again. By use of the manual, 
the youth can inaugurate the program 
on a solid basis. 


are different from the people which the early salesmen, even 
. One psychologist points out these differ- 


Today people want success instead of integrity; spending instead of saving; 
stlessness instead of rest; self-indulgence instead of self-discipline. 

They want show instead of solidity; dependence instead of self-reliance; gre- 
ariousness instead of solitude; luxury instead of simplicity; ostentation instead of 
estraint; quick impression instead of genuine thought. 

. . . Whether you like him or not, whether you approve of his outlook, his 
ncept of his life, there he is—a full-length portrait of the man or woman you must 
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Anonymous leaguer, who has been unsettled by religion 


teacher, asks help concerning statements in the Bible. 


“i Am Confused’ 


Epiror’s Note — The following 
letter was received from Columbia, 
S.C. Since it was impossible to write 
to the “anonymous leaguer’ person- 
ally, I have asked the Rev. William 
C. Berkemeyer, pastor of St. Matthew's 
Church, Bethlehem, Pa., to prepare an 
“open letter’ of reply. His insights 
should be thought-provoking and 
should stimulate spiritual growth. 


DEar SIR: 

I have just begun college and am 
a bit confused and concerned about 
various subjects that have been 
brought to my mind during our re- 
ligion class. I'm not the only one that 
has been affected but there are others 
and this same thing must be happen- 
ing elsewhere also. It is not a Lutheran 
college but it is of a Protestant origin. 

The religion professors have made 
statements to this effect—there was 
no Garden of Eden; you can't fully 
believe everything in the Bible because 
many of the stories couldn’t have hap- 
pened; the Red Sea might have been 
the Reed Sea; you might compare the 
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Bible with books such as “A Mai 
Called Peter,” etc. 

I have talked with my pastor an 
other fellow Christians about thes 
statements and I myself have draw) 
my own conclusions. Maybe there ar 
others who are confused and wouli 
appreciate help with this problem. . . 

Another problem is the inspiration 
of the Bible. I believe that God wa 
with the writers of the Bible an 
that he spoke through them. In othe 
words, I tend to believe in the verba 
inspiration of the Bible. My basis i 
I Thes. 2: 13, II Tim. 3: 16, and I 
Peter I: 20, 21. What are your belief 
concerning this? .... 

In His service, 
AN ANONYMOUS L.L. 


cd pare process of maturing is painfu 
As our horizons widen, and t 
world grows higher and deeper an 
wider, so many of the old simpliciti 
must be left behind. With them go t 
seemingly secure walls within whi 
we once lived. 


College days are days of such r 


sgonized soul searching results when the seemingly secure walls within which we 


ace lived begin to crumble. Such misery, however, can result in broader faith. 
Wallowitch Photo 


djustment. We are compelled to 
noose one of two directions, as far 
; our religion is concerned. Either 
e try to retain the old faith in the 
'd forms, which requires us to sepa- 
jte our religious thinking from all 
ar other thinking. Or we let our 
iith make its own forms out of the 
*w knowledge of the world we are 
quiring. 


If we choose the latter procedure, 


we are committed to repeat this act 
of reforming our faith throughout life. 
If we ever stop doing that and insist 
upon the finality of a particular form, 
we shall have reverted to the first 
choice. We shall have separated to- 
morrow’s expanding life from yester- 
day’s faith, allowing our faith to 
harden into and be both retained in 
and restricted to yesterday's form, I 
fear most Christians do that, even 
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many pastors. I do not think that 
was Jesus’ way and I hope it will not 
be yours. 


Maturity requires that we recognize 
the fluidness of all forms, the utterly 
symbolic nature of language. Maturity 
makes us confront the fact that yester- 
day’s language must be continually 
melted into yesterday’s life in order to 
unlock that message which is eternally 
pertinent and enable it to speak to 
us today. You probably know the lines 
from Tennyson’s “In Memoriam:” 


Our little systems have their day; 

They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
We have but faith: we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet, we trust it comes from thee, 
A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


If we believe that this world is the 
creation of God and under his provi- 
dence, we must recognize that the 
so-called laws of nature which we are 
only beginning to understand are in 
truth universal laws of God. The same 
logic that applies to mathematical 
problems, the same limitations that 
characterize our philosophical think- 
ing, the same language problems that 
belong to our faulty attempt to com- 
municate among men, must be faced 
in the area of our religious life. They 
are to be found in our theological 
logic and our understanding of the 
Bible. They constitute the human form 
in which we receive divine truth, and 
must be dealt with accordingly. 


Revelation does not mean that God 
pours something into our minds by a 
different sense than those by which 
we receive and relate all other knowl- 
edge. But it does mean that God re- 
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veals himself to those who will receive 
him by faith. 

Your letter indicates that your mos 
immediate religious problem has tc 
do with how to conceive and interpre 
the Bible as inspired by God. You 
are faced with the fact that there are 
varieties of ways of interpreting par 
ticular passages of the Bible, ever 
among Protestant believers. You have 
had challenged what you call the 
“verbal inspiration of the Bible.” 

I suspect that merely to assert tha 
this is not the view of Luther and the 
United Lutheran Church and work 
Lutheranism, would be challenged b 
some and not particularly helpful t 
you. Therefore I am going to d 
something else. 


God speaks man’s language 

There are certain truths of commot 
human experience that throw light ot 
this problem of interpretation of th 
Bible. If you would address a messag: 
to a six-year-old boy, you would hav 
to mould and limit your thought t 
the vocabulary and experiences h 
could understand. You might say t 
him, quite simply, “If you drink la 
week’s warm milk, you may get sick. 
Suppose that on the same day yo 
sought to convey the same message t 
your college teacher, as an answer 
a question in a physiology class, it 
likely that the form of the message, i 
vocabulary and approach, would 
quite different. Suppose again th 
your teacher, with his greater know 
edge and exeprience, would tomorro 
convey that same message in a grad 
ate school lecture on bacteriology. 
might well use other terms. 

Must not this be true about Go 
self-revelation to men? If we are 


be able to understand God, he must 
speak our language, with all its human 
limitations. Therefore what he said 
to Moses 3,000 years ago will not 
be exactly what he said to Isaiah later 
on, or to Paul. The nature of these 
men and the circumstances of the 
times dictated the differences. 


When we read the Bible we are 
reading the human record of human 
language addressed by human beings 
to human beings at various times in 
human history. To understand the 
Word of God in these human gar- 
ments, we must first seek to under- 
stand the words in the context in 
which they were first uttered, then in 
he context in which they were writ- 
en down, and finally in the context 
of the church in which they are 
preached. 

We must perceive, too, how God's 
evelation in the Bible is progressive, 
eaching its climax in Christ, who is 
he light and focus by which to un- 
lerstand the rest. We must judge 
he less clear by the more evident and 
ofound message of the gospel of 
sesus Christ. 

Even as we do that, we must recog- 
ize the limitations of the record of 
ne gospel itself. Christ’s hearers and 
eporters, while they were faithful be- 
evers, were also human, limited, 
nful. There is no reason to believe, 
0 record in the Bible story, that God 
ed men as mere automatons. Even 
‘he had, even if the inspiration of 
ie Bible was such that the individuals 
‘ho were writing were but stenog- 
phers of the Spirit, even if we had 
ae form of the Bible text miracu- 
uusly preserved (which we do not), 
id one translation in each human 


tongue which alone was authentic, the 
interpretation of what we read would 
be immediately influenced by the sub- 
jective, imperfect, sinful nature of all 
who read it from within or without the 
church. 


It may be that I can best illustrate 
some of this by reference to the very 
passages of the Bible by which you 
say you are guided in your thinking 
about its “inspiration.” 


What was Peter saying? 

Consider Peter's passing words 
about inspiration in II Peter 1:20-21: 
“First of all you must understand this, 
that no prophecy of scripture is a 
matter of one’s own interpretation, 
because no prophecy even came by 
the impulse of man, but men moved 
by the Holy Spirit spoke from God.” 

These words can have reference only 
to the Old Testament. The point is 
that since it was God’s Spirit who 
moved his preachers to speak his mes- 
sage to his people in the days of old, 
it is God alone who can rightly inter- 
pret these ‘prophecies of scripture,” 
as they were meditated upon years, 
decades, centuries afterwards. No 
human being can do this as an in- 
dividual and by virtue of his human 
powers. Nor is the church preserved 
from error in interpretation. For 
Peter goes on to recognize and warn 
against false teachers in the church 
(cf. 2:lf.). That means that every 
individual believer must make a judg- 
ment among the varied interpretations 
of the Bible offered him in the church. 
That judgment is an act of his faith. 
The standard of judgment he ought 
to use is faithfulness to the central 
and clear message of the gospel, which 
as Peter just pointed out, is given in 
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Christ Jesus himself (cf. II Peter 1:16- 
19). 

Here then is a scriptural directive 
for us. But we get it, not by taking 
a verse or word or phrase out of con- 
text, as though it stated a general 
proposition, but by searching to un- 
derstand why Peter wrote what he did, 
when he did, and just what he meant 
to emphasize. 


Look at original meaning 


Take next II Timothy 3:16: “All 
scripture is inspired by God (or, Every 
scripture inspired by God is also) 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, 
for correction, and for training in 
righteousness.” 

The word “‘scripture’’ cannot pos- 
sibly refer to the whole Bible, not 
only because the whole Bible was 
not yet written but because by itself 
the word literally means “every writ- 
ing.’ There is no intended assertion 
of the verbal inspiration of the Bible 
here. The advice given to Timothy 
could be paraphrased thus: “Do not 
neglect to use every religious writing 
which is accepted as inspired by God, 
every book of the Old Testament, in 
order to develop your religious life 
and to train yourself as a servant 
of God.” : 

Most likely this advice is given 
against the background of a period in 
the early church when the Old Testa- 
ment was neglected and even sus- 
pected. Timothy is therefore reminded 
that you need the Old Testament 
rightly to understand the message of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

This advice is appropriate for you 
and me today. The more fully we 
study the whole Bible, the better we 
shall be able to understand the mes- 
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sage of God’s revelation in it; th 
better we shall be able to separate th 
human forms from the divine content 
the more balanced will be our judg 
ment of details; the less we shall b 
upset by textual or historical or philo 
sophical problems which we shall fine 
there or by the various kinds of solu 
tions to these problems churchmen an« 
non-Christians, radical and reaction 
ary, have propounded; the clearer an: 
simpler the message of God throug! 
his Word will be to us. 

Finally consider what Paul reall 
means by ‘the word of God” in — 
Thess. 2:13. He writes: “And we als 
thank God constantly for this, tha 
when you received the word of Go 
which you heard from us, you ac 
cepted it not as the word of men bu 
as what it really is, the word of Goc 
which is at work in you believers.” 

Again, ‘the word of God” coul 
not refer to the New Testament 
which had not been written. (I The: 
salonians is one of the earliest writing 
of the New Testament.) There » 
nothing in this context which suggest 
that Paul had reference to the Ol 
Testament either. 


The central answer 


It is quite obvious that he was talk 
ing about the message he had preache 
to them, the message of the gospe 
Of God’s call to repentance and faitl 
of the forgiving love of God i 
Christ’s suffering, death, and resurre 
tion. Paul rejoiced that there we: 
those who received this message, ni 
as an unbelievable human hope an 
dream, “the word of men,” but as 
divine good news, “the word of God 
This was an act of great and fruitf 
faith on their part. 


Here is the central answer to your 
oroblem. No one can receive and 
welcome the unbelievable message of 
Christ as a revelation of the grace of 
sod, save by faith. That faith may 
vave been stirred up and nurtured and 
olstered by the church through the 
Bible. But no human authority from 
vithout can produce faith, for it is 
ctually a response to and fellowship 
vith God. That which creates faith is 
10t a book, not a collection of writings 
(“scripture”), not even some authori- 
ative Bible which we may properly 
elieve was inspired by God and used 
y him to bear his grace to us. That 
vhich creates faith is a living message 
rearing the living God to us. That, at 
east, was Paul’s idea of “the word 
»f God.” And later on that became 
-uther’s emphasis too. 

I hope that before you complete 
our college courses in religion, you 
vill be able to see that whether the 
zarden of Eden was a literal place or 
. symbolic one, whether everything 
ecorded in the Bible is historic fact 
9’ no, whether the Red Sea was the 
Xeed Sea or not does not affect the 
tue inspiration of the Bible. Such 
lecisions no more affect the eternal 
nessage of God's gracious self-revela- 
ion than the errors in grammar or 
cientific understanding or factual in- 
ormation or literary grace that your 
stor may evidence in the service of 
yorship that brings God and his sav- 
ag grace close to your hungry heart. 


TOPIC IDEAS 


Worship 


Let it be brief and simple, preceding 
€ topic presentation and discussion. 


Use such material as: Psalms 1 or 119 
(in part). Lessons: I Thess. 2:10-13, II 
Tim. 3:14-17, II Peter 1:16-21. 

It is important to use all these lessons. 
They are short. 

Choose from such hymns as: “Shine 
Thou upon us Lord,” “O Word of God 
Incarnate,’ ‘Thy Word, O Lord, like 
Gentle Dews,” ‘Father of Mercies, in Thy 
Word.” 

Conclude after the discussion with a 
free prayer. 


Use of the topic 


Someone might read the letter to which 
the topic is a reply and then say: “I wonder 
what you or I or our pastor might have 
written in answer, if we had received such 
a letter from one of our Luther leaguers 
away at college. Here is one answer. As it 
is read, make notes of what you would 
like to discuss in it afterward.” 

Then another leaguer might read the 
answer by Pastor Berkemeyer. 

The discussion should be guided by the 
pastor or adult advisor. It would be good 
to have it in the hands of a college graduate 
who may have had to face some of these 
problems during his or her college years. 


Questions 

Discussion might be stimulated by the 
following questions: 

1. What is intended to be declared when 
we say the Bible is inspired? 

2. What dangers are there in the proof- 
text method of quoting scripture, as illus- 
trated by the letter the young Luther 
leaguer wrote to LUTHER LIFE? 

3. Why is it that a particular passage 
of the Bible is not interpreted the same way 
by all pastors and all college instructors in 
the Bible? 

4. Is the Bible itself a proper object of 
faith? In what sense? If not, why not? 

5. What does the Lutheran church mean 
when it calls the Word of God a means 
of grace and the Bible, the written record 
of the Word of God? 
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Our Shy Ambassador 


This summer Leaguer Viola Steigerwalt’s quiet way won 


friends among the rural people of the British Isles. 


Viola’s hobbies include pastel painting, 
swimming, ice skating, collecting stamps. 
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By Eurena Graver Beers 


Ww A SHY farm girl whe 
had never traveled farther thar 
her immediate home area, of Lehigh. 
ton, Pa., joined the Senior Extensio 
Club, an organization for rural youn 
people, five years ago she neve 
dreamed of a trip to the British Isles 
But this summer she went as one o 
three to represent Pennsylvania in th 
International Farm Youth Exchang 
Program. 

“IT feel almost like Cinderella,’ 
Viola Steigerwalt confided before sh 
left, her eyes sparkling in eager antici 
pation. “Never having been a 4- 
Club member, I hadn’t the slightes 
idea that I'd ever be chosen. But las 
year I filled out the application an 
listed Switzerland, Germany, or Bel 
gium as the countries I'd like to visi 

“Imagine my surprise when I rf 
ceived a phone call early in Novembe 
from our county home economist. Sh 
said, “Viola, can you yodel ?” 

“T can’t. And at the time I was s 
dumb struck I couldn't make a noise 


laRed%, 


esides leading a 4-H Club, she has been president of her Luther League and is 
urrently co-chairman of the appeal for Muhlenberg College in her congregation. 


ny kind.” 

The International Farm Youth Ex- 
hhange program is sponsored by the 
Agricultural Extension Service to cre- 
‘te a better understanding with rural 
ioung people in other countries. It 
loes its bit in forming world friend- 
iness and world peace. 

Raised on the farm, Viola says that 
ew ‘spectacular’ things have ever 


sappened to her. Her family rarely 


goes anywhere except to Sunday school 
and church, 

She completed the elementary 
grades and, at the imsistence of a 
teacher, entered high school. During 
her junior year she was chosen to be 
one of several errand girls for the 
main office. This eventually led to her 
being chosen as an assistant in the 
school’s new medical program. She has 
been working with the school doctor, 
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Typical of the Pennsylvania Dutch, Viola is a good seamstress. She was one | 
three from her state sent overseas by the International Farm Youth Exchang 


dentist, and nurse since graduation in 
1946, 

The former principal of Lehighton 
High School says of her, “As a girl 
with fine character and habits, she is 
tops. As an employee, she is one of 
the best—punctual, neat, conscienti- 
ous, courteous, and efficient. She is the 
type that can and does adjust herself 
to conditions. She assumes  responsi- 
bility easily. The fact that she was 
selected as one of three from the state 
as an IFYE representative proves that 
she has traits above the average.” 


Viola saved her money and when 
she became 21 years of age she bought 
a second-hand car. ‘Now I had a 
means of transportation and my sister 
and I joined the Luther League and 
later the Senior Extension club.” 

Although lacking the advantage of 
being a 4-H Club member and receiv- 
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ing the instructions of sewing, coo 
ing, and vegetable growing from hon 
economist or farm agent, Viola do 
not lack the skill to perform any « 
these projects. The Pennsylvan 
Dutch are known as good cooks ar 
seamstresses and Viola’s mother is r 
exception. Viola became her efficies 
pupil. Being a farmer's daughter, th 
love of the farm and the joy of grov 
ing things were implanted in her. 

During Viola’s first year in Seni 
Extension, the county home economi 
learned of these abilities and reco 
nized Viola's potential leadersh 
qualities. Viola willingly accepts 
when asked to become a 4-H leader 
her community. “I’ve enjoyed being 
leader and I’ve learned as much as 
pupils,’ remarked the persona 
young lady. 

Viola has attended leadership trai 


ing school at the Pennsylvania State 
University and participated in several 
rural talent festivals staged at the State 
Farm Show in Harrisburg. Last fall 
she was awarded the Junior Leadership 
pin for service. She has taken part in 
many activities of the Carbon County 
Agricultural Association and _ has 
served as camp counsellor for the Blue 
Mountain 4-H Agricultural Camp. Be- 
sides being editor of the Senior Ex- 
ension Club’s paper, she has served 
is the club’s program and recreational 
director. 


Is Luther League president 


Her aptitude of leadership was not 
icquired within a year or two. Her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Steiger- 
walt, set an example. Her mother 
aught the women’s class in Sunday 
chool for years. Her father has been 
_ deacon and elder in the Lutheran 
ving of the Ben Salem Union Church 
.nd is treasurer of the Sunday school. 

Viola is Sunday school pianist and 
eaches the primary class. For four 
sears she has served as president of 
vuther League. She is co-chairman of 
he Muhlenberg College appeal in her 
ongregation and has relinquished 
veral weekends of recreation in order 
> put the money saved toward that 
und. 

Viola left New York by boat for a 
our-month stay in the assigned coun- 
‘ies with a possible extension of two 
aonths. She lived with rural people as 


arm is to ourselves.—E. Stanley Jones. 


one of the family, assisting with house- 
hold and farm chores. She also at- 
tended farm meetings and social func- 
tions. 

‘People tell me I'll have to get used 
to drinking tea, ‘cause England and 
Wales are tea-drinking countries,” she 
laughingly remarked. ‘The only kind 
of tea I’ve drunk is the herb kind 
grown on the farm—iced blue balsam 
or spearmint—in haying time.” 

Viola's hobbies are many, she has 
a “mania for collecting:” Buttons, 
pennies, American commemorative 
stamps, ideas on parties, recipes, and 
decorating as well as pictures for use 
in her Sunday school class. She likes 
to grow vegetables and flowers and 
create flower arrangements. Pictures on 
the wall of her home show her re- 
markable talent as a pastel painter. A 
gold fish pond indicates her interest 
in making her surroundings attractive. 
A lover of all outdoor sports, she 
especially enjoys swimming and ice 
skating. 

Her ability to accept responsibility 
and her interest in serving rural young 
people has brought about the unfore- 
seen reward. “I can hardly imagine 
myself going on such a trip. It doesn’t 
seem possible that I should receive 
such an honor,” she said humbly. “I’m 
anxious to see England and Wales, 
the farms and animals and most of 
all to meet the people. I do hope 
they'll like me.” 


' A rattlesnake, if cornered, will become so angry it will bite itself. That is exactly 
hat the harboring of hate and resentment against others is—a biting of oneself. 
e think we are harming others in holding these spites and hates, but the deeper 
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Get Married Right 


By Francis E. Reinberger 


For their wedding some couples insist on Wagner’s 


‘Liebestod.’ Yet it is the song of a dying woman. 


When should we speak to the 
pastor about our wedding plans? 


This is precisely the thing you 
should do first. No one, including the 
best books of etiquette, can give you 
such good counsel as can your pastor. 
For after all, much more than wedding 
arrangements is involved. The wed- 
ding is but the prelude to a whole 
new life, a life that will’ call for the 
adjustment of the total personality— 
mind, body, soul—to new ways, new 
patterns, new responsibilities. 


To assist young couples in arriving 
at an understanding of this new life 
is one of the high privileges of a 
pastor. Every pastor wants the young 
people of his parish to come to him, 
so that together they may discuss the 
many matters involved in getting 
married. Indeed, many mistakes would 
be avoided if the pastor were con- 
sulted early, rather than late. 
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Where shall we have our we: 
ding? Why not just elope and ski 
all the fuss? 


In most cases the church is the pr 
ferred place for the marriage 
Christian people. Custom has it th 
the wedding usually take place in t 
bride’s church. But in the church 
should be. And in not just any churc 
either. It should take place in t 
congregation to which one or both 
the couple belong. You see, marria 
is an act of the congregation. It is 
event within the life of the Christi 
community. For a young couple to 
married at some place other than th 
own church is to deprive themsel 
of the rich spiritual benefits that 
to be found within the community 
the church. 

Along with this, it may be well 
say a word about the pastor who off 
ates at the Order for Marriage. Aga 


it de® a , iad. 


‘hether simple or elaborate, your wedding should be a dignified act of worship. 


Wallowitch Photograph 
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in most cases it should be the pastor 
of the church in which the wedding 
is performed. To be married in a uni- 
versity chapel because it is so beauti- 
ful, to be married by a distant clergy- 
man because he is an old friend, are 
matters not nearly so important in the 
long run as the bonds of love and 
responsibility that are so real in our 
own Christian congregation. 

I hope this answers the question 
about eloping. Don’t do it. You will 
miss Out on some wonderful memories 
that you would cherish all of your 
lives. 


Isn’t a church wedding expensive? 


It need not be, and it should not be. 
If we may be brutally frank with each 
other: A large part of the expense of 
a wedding is caused by our desire to 
“keep up with the Joneses.” The 
dresses and suits for the bridal party, 
the floral displays, the music, the re- 
ception following the wedding—these 
are the items that most often become 
expensive. But they need not be. You 
may have a wedding including all 
these things yet avoid spending a for- 
tune. 


What about flowers? What is re- 
quired? | 

Flowers are not required, bat. they 
do add to the beauty of the event. The 
mistake often made is in having a 
floral display that is too elaborate. I 
recall one wedding at which I offici- 
ated in which the ferns, palms, and 
flowers were so thick that as I moved 
about the chancel I felt like Moses in 
the bulrushes. 

Too few flowers are better than too 
many. The best advice that can be 
given on this point is to secure a 
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florist who has an appreciation fo 
churchliness. In most instances yor 
will be able to trust him to arrangi 
the display in harmony with th 
churchly setting. 


What music should we have? 


I am very glad that you asked that 
It is the place where so many youn; 
couples go astray in their weddin, 
plans. | 


Let us discover first of all the rea 
nature of the Order for Marriage. Thi 
may help us in our choice of the music 
Marriage is a sacred rite of the church 
It is an act of worship of God. There 
fore everything that is said, done, o 
sung should maintain the sacred na 
ture of the event. There is much musi 
of a light, sentimental sort, assoc 
ated with light or grand opera, mus 
cal comedy, or some other sort 
secular setting, whose use in the wed 
ding can do nothing else than co 
tradict the true meaning of the service 

Among the organ numbers to 
avoided are Wagner's “Liebestod 
(Who wants to think about dying < 
a wedding?), Liszt’s “Liebestraum, 
Schubert’s “Serenade.” 

Of the vocal solos, steer clear a 
“O Promise Me,” “I Love You Truly, 


After successfully serving par- 
ishes in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, the Rey. Francis E. Rein- 
berger was called to the department 
of practical theology at Gettys- 
burg Lutheran Theological Semin- 


ary. Because of his youthfulness 
and vigor he continues to be a 
popular speaker at synodical Lu- 
ther League conventions. 


“Because,” “Ah, Sweet Mystery of 
Life,” ‘Just for Today,” and “Indian 
Love Call” (Shades of Minnehaha! 
The cause for this one’s popularity 
escapes me entirely. Would that | 
could so easily escape the song!). An- 
other number that is out of place, 
especially in Protestant church wed- 
dings, is “Ave Maria.’ A moment's 
careful thought should make clear the 
reason. 

May we add just a footnote to those 
couples of a superstitious nature who 
plan to be married to the music of the 
“Bridal Chorus” from Richard Wag- 
net's Lohengrin. Just remember that 
the marriage of Lohengrin and Elsa 
did not last. 


What, then, is the proper music 
for a church wedding? 


_ Any good church organist who is 
appreciative of the best in Christian 
music should be able to advise you. 
Here are but a few: “A Wedding 
Suite” by Joseph W. Clokey, Brahms’ 
“Though I Speak with the Tongues,” 
Dvorak’s “I Will Sing New Songs of 
Gladness,’’ Hildach’s ““Where’er Thou 
Goest,’’ Sowerby’s “O Perfect Love,” 
Vaughan Williams’ “The Call.” 

— To replace the “Bridal Chorus’ 
rom Richard Wagner's Lohengrin as 
he processional, one of the following 
might be hcosen: J. S. Bach, “Sin- 
onia”’ from Wedding Cantate No. 
96; Johannes Brahms, “St. Anthony 
orale; or J. W. Clokey, ‘‘Pro- 
sessional” from A Wedding Suite. 


May we have photographs taken? 
Yes, have all the pictures taken you 
ant, but at the proper time. And 
luring the service is not the proper 
ime. Nothing so distracts the atten- 


tion of a congregation from the true 
meaning of the marriage service as 
does an eager photographer who pops 
up from behind a potted palm and 
lets go with a flash bulb. 


The safest rule to follow is that all 
photographs shall be taken before and 
after the service, but never during the 
service. The clergyman will usually 
be quite happy to pose with you in 
the chancel after the congregation has 
left the church. 


Shall we have holy communion 
at our wedding? 


On this point it would be well if 
I could give you an official pronounce- 
ment of our church, since it involves 
such an important element of our 
Christian faith. But I cannot do this. 
Our church has never spoken on this 
point. All I can do, therefore, is to 
give you my own thoughts on the mat- 
ter, realizing that many of my pas- 
toral friends hold to an opposing point 
of view. 

I do not recommend the celebration 
of the sacrement in connection with 
the Order for Marriage. Why? For 
one thing, it tends to encourage the 
idea that marriage is a sacrament. 
This is the Roman Catholic position on 
the matter, but it most certainly is not 
the Lutheran position. 

Furthermore, an important aspect of 
the Lutheran view of the sacrament of 
the altar is the element of fellowship. 
It is an act of the congregation in 
which the entire congregation takes 
part. This is virtually impossible in 
the celebration of the sacrament as a 
part of the Order for Marriage. 


When you request the sacrament at 
your wedding, ask yourselves this 


oh 


question: Why do we want it? What 
is the purpose for including it in this 
event? We must note always that the 
means of grace in all their holiness 
were not bestowed by God to satisfy 
the whims of sentimentality. Think 
carefully and deeply on this matter. 


Have you any further suggestions 
concerning our wedding? 


The beauty of your memories will 
make worthwhile all your careful plan- 
ning. Let your wedding reflect your 
understanding of the nature of mar- 
riage itself. It will be a happy day, 
because this is the way that leads to 
the creation of a new life, ordained 
by God himself, and because Christian 
married life always should reflect the 
spirit of joy and thanksgiving. 

On the other hand, your wedding 
day will be noted by its seriousness, 
with a mood of earnest thoughtful- 
ness and prayer. How else can we en- 
ter into this new adventure of faith 
and life, encountering as we shall new 
problems, new responsibilities, new 
opportunities ? 

So, get married right. And do not 
forget to invite to your marriage the 
One who made the wedding at Cana 
an event to be remembered always. 


TO: Ge DEALS 


The use of this topic may well be sup- 
plemented by several resource leaders, in- 
cluding a church musician, a florist, and a 
photographer. Who knows, the discussion 
might be of educational value to them in 
their professions. The pastor is the natural 
leader for the discussion. Think, too, about 


inviting the young adult group of thi 
church to attend the meeting. Some o 
them may be anticipating marriage. Thos 
who have been recently married, may shar 
their experiences with the group. 


Ideas for worship 


1. For the scripture lesson read Genesi: 
2:18, Matthew 19:4-6, Ephesians 5:25,22 
These are the Bible passages used in th 
Order for Marriage. 

2. Among the hymns from the Commo? 
Service Book which are appropriate wi 
might use the following: 274, “Lead us 
Heavenly Father, lead us’; 276, “Lov 
Divine, all Love Excelling’; 354, “Jesus 
Thou Joy of Loving Hearts’; 345, “Th 
King of Love my Shepherd Is’; 415, “C 
Perfect Love.” 

3. This might be our prayer: 


O God, who didst ordain marriage for th 
ood of mankind, and hast commanded that 
e held in honor by all: Grant that the yout 
of the land may ever regard with reverence t 
sacred ordinance of marriage, so that with pur 
ness of mind and holiness of life they ma 
approach the time when they shall plight the 
troth before thee, and enter upon a life’s co 
panionship blessed by thee; through Jesus Chris’ 
our Lord. Amen. 


Questions for discussion 


1. What is the view of our church o 
the nature of marriage? (Have a commi 
tee of the league do research on this ques 
tion and let this committee report its fin 
ings to the whole group.) 

2. How may Luther leaguers help t 
raise the standards of wedding practice 


Projects 

1. In cooperation with the pastor an 
the minister of music, draw up a list 
appropriate wedding music which shall 
used in your congregation. 

2. If this meeting is successful, develo 
a series of similar meetings in which t 
group would deal with other occasion 
services, their nature and meaning: e. 
baptism, confirmation, the burial of t 
dead. 


@ It’s a shame that when success turns a person’s head it does not also wring his ne 


just a little—Grayson Co. (Ky.) News. 
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Puppets Are Popular 


A squash and a cucumber are quickly turned into Dis- 


gusting Gus and Lovely Lil by enterprising leaguers. 


. worn-out sock and some scraps of cloth 
ecome clothing for different characters. 


By A. Richard Smith 


9 Eee puppets—Disgusting Gus, 
Lovely Lil, and Beel ze Bub—rte- 
cently conducted the topic for our 
leaguers in Tullahoma, Tenn. The 
three were so professional that I as- 
sumed that they had been borrowed 
for the evening. But the leaguers in- 
sisted that they themselves had made 
the characters out of vegetables, fruit, 
and scraps of cloth. 

Later, in the home of one of the 
leaguers, I watched more puppets be- 
ing prepared. The materials the young 
people used, and the steps they fol- 
lowed, are as follows: 

MATERIALS: Vegetables such as po- 
tatoes, squash, cucumbers, turnips; 
fruits such as apples, lemons, avo- 
cados, and pears; scraps of yarn and 
cloth; buttons; easily bent wire; 
grass; heavy paper or cardboard; 
needle and thread; cotton; water- 
colors; knife and scissors. 

The first thing to make is the head 
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“base.” Select the fruit or vegetable 
according to the type character he is 
to be. If the character is to be mean, 
a long, thin face is best. If the charac- 
ter is to be jovial, a round face is 
best. If he is to be ridiculous, an odd 
shape is best. 


Yarn for hair 


You’are now ready to begin adding 
the features. This can be done in one 
of three ways or in a combination of 
the three. 

1. The ears, eyes, nose, mouth, and 
other features may be carved in the 
fruit or vegetable. 

2. The features may be painted on 
the head. 

3. The features may be made of 
something else and attached to the 
head. You may use a combination by 
painting some, carving some, and at- 
taching some. 

Eyes can be made from buttons, 


from inset marbles, from painting 
them on, or from carving, either hol- 
lowing the eyes or hollowing around 
the eyes so that the eyes stick out. The 
method to be used is determined by 
the type character you are making. 

Ears can be made from heavy card- 
board set in slits, painted. or carved. 
The nose can be painted or carved. 
Or it can be made from a wire frame 
that is filled with grass or cotton and 
inserted in slits. Teeth likewise can 
be painted, carved, or made from card- 
board or covered wire frame. 

Hair can be made from yarn, cotton. 
or grass. Or it can be painted on 
Other marks such as warts, wrinkles, 
horns, eyebrows, scars, can be made 
by the above methods. 


Old socks for clothes 
You are now ready to cut the “hold 
ing hole.’ Up into the base of th 


For materials raid Junior’s marble box, mother's sewing kit, the corner grocer 
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et « 


[Trinity leaguers, Tullahoma, Tenn., demonstrate. If the character is to be sin- 
ster, a long, thin potato is used. If ridiculous, an odd-shaped squash is best. 


fruit or vegetable cut a hole large 
nough for at least one finger, pref- 
tably two. The puppet will be held 
yy the fingers being placed in this 
ole. 

The puppet is now ready for show- 
ig except for his clothes. The simplest 
rment for the puppet is an old sock. 
. hole is punched in the toe of the 
ock through which the fingers that 
0 into the “holding hole’ are placed. 
-bout three inches down from the toe 
ad on opposite sides of the sock, holes 
re made for the thumb and little 
ger. These act as the arms of the 


Lippet. 
The puppet may have other clothes 
desirable. Scrap materials make 


‘ty nice capes, gowns, bibs, overalls, 


dresses. With his clothes on (over the 
hand of the operator) the puppet is 
now ready for action. 

The stage can be a table behind 
which the operator is hidden. A card- 
board box with the side cut out may 
be set on a table to act as a stage. 
Or a permanent stage may be made 
from scrap material of light wood. 
Curtains may be installed to give color 
and a finishing touch. 

Many books contain suitable plays 
for puppets. The Pleasure Chest 
(available from the Luther League of 
America) and Child Craft are two 
which contain different type plays. 
Bible stories may be set to modern 
characters with plenty of action and 
caricaturing. 
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Are You 


Aiding the Communists? 


The most helpful fellow travelers are tepid Christians 


who ignore the radical social demands of Christianity. 


By Robert E. Huldschiner 


LOST all fear of Communism as 
a result of my friendship with 
Walter, who became a Communist. 
Walter and I had grown up together 
in the Southtyrolese Alps. His father 
was a well-to-do businessman. But 
Walter wasn’t interested in business. 
Instead he became one of the best pro- 
fessional photographers I have ever 
known. He was also a musician and 
led a choir that toured Europe every 
spring. He and the choir began their 
concerts after the snow had melted on 
our mountains. As long as there was 
snow, we skied—all of us—full-time. 
In April, 1939 Walter and I went 
together on a ski tour. We picked a 
route that few people would try in 
winter. It went up to a peak 9,000 feet 
high in the Rosengarten Range and 
led over some of the toughest terrain 
I've ever attempted on skis. It was an 
up-and-down affair all the way. The 
safety factor sometimes got down to 
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zero. 


At one point the route plunged — 
the bottom of a ravine. But we hz 
to get up on the other side to reach 
gap that dented the wall before us. 
inched our way up, staying close | 
the rock. 

I got scared. I realized that to reac 
the gap we would have to cross tl 
slope at its steepest inclination and 
the center of the ravine. This wou 
bring us right into the path of an av 
lanche if one broke loose. 

Avalanches get started in steep 1 
vines when the sun stands high ar 
you cut the slope in the middle. 


Robert E. Huldschiner is assis- 
tant editor of The Lutheran. Hav- 
ing lived in Europe until after 
World War II, he has observed at 
first-hand the strengths and weak- 
nesses of Communism. 


our daily Christian witness is more important than any Congressional investi- 
ition. When you shut up and conform you are a traitor to the cause of Christ. 


as April. The sun had turned the 
vine into a white-hot glare. And we 
id to cut the slope to the right to 
st on top. I hesitated. 

Walter turned to me and said, “You 
ay close to the rock. I'll cut the slope. 
it breaks, keep track on where I go 
wn. 

I said nothing. He smiled reassur- 
gly, as if I had objected. 
“You're married,’ he said. “I’m 
igle.”’ 

He didn’t wait for an answer. He 
tted out across the slope, pushing 
“ough the wet snow that looked sick 
ithe harsh sun. I was afraid to whis- 
t for fear the sound of my voice 


would get the avalanche started. He 
got to the other side of the ravine and 
reached the gap. Then he turned and 
called me. 


I followed. I had nothing more to 
fear. Once the snow was cut, I was 
reasonably sure nothing would hap- 
pen. We got home, dog tired and 


happy. 

Nothing more was said of my fear 
and Walter’s bravery for over five 
years. The winter following our ski 
trip Walter was drafted into the 
Italian army. In 1953 he joined the 
partisans and fought the Germans 
along the Swiss border. I saw him 
again in 1946, He never talked about 
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his war experience and I knew nothing 
about it. All I knew was that when 
he came back from the war he was a 
Communist. 

We had long talks about Com- 
munism. I started most of these con- 
versations because a part of my job as 
a radio commentator in Rome was to 
discuss international affairs. Com- 
munism was the great unknown for 
everybody, and everybody was inter- 
ested. I tried to get behind the secret 
of Communism by talking to Walter. 
I got nowhere. 


“I didn’t care” 

Then, one day, we fell into an ar- 
gument. At the height of the discus- 
sion Walter reminded me of our ski 
tour back in 1939. “You'll never un- 
derstand why I’m a Communist to- 
day,” he said. “You don’t have the 
courage. Remember when you didn’t 
want to cross the ravine? You were 
afraid. I wasn’t. I crossed it. I didn’t 
care what would happen to me, even 
then, long before I ever got into poli- 
tics.” 

He had spoken harshly. I became 
angry. But I managed to remain silent 
while he continued. 

“You can’t understand us as long 
as you cling to the past, to your fam- 
ily, to your life. You must leave every- 
thing behind you, everything.” Then 
he added, with finality, “I had nothing 
to leave behind. My decision was an 
easy one. All I had was the future.” 

“What is your future?” I asked. 

“T don’t know.’ He shook his head. 
“All I know is that it's going to be 
something new, different.” 

Suddenly my anger left. I felt re- 
lieved. He had given me the clue that 
I had been seeking. 
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In truth, Walter had not been cour 
ageous when he crossed the ravine it 
1939. He had been indifferent. H 
did not care what happened to him. 


He could be a Communist for th 
same reason. He had nothing in hi 
life that he feared to lose. Nothin, 
had value to him. And the Com 
munism he had adopted was only | 
nebulous hope that the future woul 
destroy the old and bring somethin 
new in which he could find himsel 
He was a lost soul groping in t 
dark. 


If Marx had never lived 


Since that day I have been caref 
to distinguish between Communism 
a military threat and Communism 
an ideology. The military threat th 
emanates from Russia and China 
something real and tangible. But 
would probably have to face it even 
Karl Marx had never lived. For R 
sia and China are simply two imperi 
istic countries obsessed with exp 
sion. 

Yugoslavia and Spain prove t 
politics and ideals move on differ 
plains. Both are in the western ca 
Yet one is Communist, and the ot 
is Fascist. 

Communism as an_ ideology, 
vorced from the military and politi 
aspects of the cold war, should be 
cause for fear. For the great mass 
its adherents, especially among yo 
are like Walter. They are lost so 
groping in the dark. 

Communism, as an ideology, will 
toppled when it is confronted b 
stronger ideology that conserves 
values of the past, yet demonstr 
that it has the dynamic to change 
future. That is the opportunity 


Christian youth. Christianity is that 
stronger ideology. It will topple Com- 
munism if its adherents live up to its 
ynamic. 


Only yourself to fear 


The result is that Christians have 
nly themselves to fear. They should 
e afraid that they themselves do not 
eet the challenge of this crisis of 
istory. They should be afraid that 
hey are so bound by the forms of 
radition and the present customs of 
ociety that they do not see the im- 
plications in Christianity for the fu- 
ure. 

Christ brought to the world the dy- 

aamic for the most radical revolution 
t has ever known. It is a revolution 
hat is far from complete. Time and 
gain ‘Christian nations’ have at- 
empted to guide it into less upsetting 
rhannels. But time and again Chris- 
ianity has broken through the conven- 
ional bonds. Its message is addressed 
o the non-conformist. 
Christ did not conform to tradition. 
e irritated his contemporaries so 
eeply that they violently crucified him 
rid themselves of him. Paul was be- 
eaded and Peter crucified because 
ey struck at the heart of their civili- 
ation. Martin Luther was no con- 
ormer. And neither were Dietrich 
onhoeffer and Kaj Munk, those stal- 
arts that the Nazis could not toler- 
te because they spoke the truth. You, 
joo, should be a part of this revolu- 
ion that has never stopped in over 
,900 years. 

If you as a Christian revolutionary 
ep into the path of the Communist 
volutionary you will find that your 
Osition is infinitely stronger than his. 
ou are devoted to the fellowship of 


man. He is devoted only to the fellow- 
ship of the masses. The difference is 
important. 

Man wants to be himself, even in 
the mass-minded Soviet. Yet Commu- 
nism denies this first aspiration of 
man. It demands the sacrifice of the 
individual for the sake of an anony- 
mous, face-less mass. Christianity also 
demands sacrifice, but it starts at the 
point of man’s desire to be himself 
and draws a straight line from the in- 
dividual to God through Christ. 

For the Communist, the individual 
is an unimportant minimum fraction 
of the people, and the people is the 
means of reaching a goal beyond the 
horizon. For the Christian, the indi- 
vidual 7s the people and the goal. 

Whenever Christians forgot their 
revolutionary message the church be- 
came dominated by the state. Living in 
the shadow of the past, it defeated its 
true mission by paving the way for 
some form of no-god doctrine. And 
whenever this happened, the young 
were driven away. 

But the church is us. It’s you and 
me and our elders. Tomorrow the 
church will be led by you. You are the 
ones who will have to make sure that 
the church stays young and is not 
weighted down by old ballast. Yours 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
tenberg they got the broad liberal 
education so essential to success. To 
follow in their steps write for com- 


plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


will be the job of seeing that the dy- 
namic of Christ is expressed. On this 
plane your fight against Communism 


will be decided. 


The decisive battle 

Your fight has already begun. It 
has begun within yourself. You may 
doubt ,within yourself how important 
Christianity is to you. You combat 
your doubt, and in doing so you fight 
Communism. You deny your personal 
responsibility toward yourself and 
your community, and in doing so you 
lose a round to Communism. You 
avoid an argument on social injustice, 
on race bias, on the place of Christ in 
your life, and in doing so you have 
conceded a victory to Communism 
without a fight. 

The Communist you have to watch 
is not primarily the “Fifth-Amend- 
ment Communist” or the misguided 


MUHLENBERG 


@ an accredited liberal 
Lutheran college for men 


arts 


a strong faculty—excellent 
facilities and equipment 


die peat for careers in 
medicine, business, theology, 
the sciences, engineering, 
education and law 


Write: Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director of Admissions 


Muhlenberg College 


ALLENTOWN PAL 


intellectual. The most dangerous Com 
munist is within yourself. 

The Communist within yourself 1 
the part of you that tells you to dis 
regard your responsibility as a Chris 
tian. It’s the part of you that tell 
you that all you have to do in thi 
world is to be a nice guy and mak 
money . . . that success speaks loude 
than conscience . . . that you shoul 
shut up, conform, and get the be: 
out of a cheap bargain. 

Since all of us have these doubt 
and these temptations, let’s admit tha 
we all fight Communism most of th 
time. This isn’t the fight our legislator 
and newspapers talk about. But it’s th 
fight that will be more decisive in th 
long run than will be any Congres 
sional investigation. 


You can do a lot to win this figh 
And you can do it today. You can re 
fuse to run away from yourself. Yo 
can have the courage to discuss th 
radical implications of Christianity i 
society with an open mind. : 


Don’t look back over your should 
to see whether it has been done b 
fore. Christianity involves pioneeri 
action. 


Young people lead Christian lab 
organizations in Europe. Fighting 
the ground of their commitment 
Christ, they've often taken the pl 
away from the Communists. .. . 


Young Roman Catholic priests 
France have shed their blackrobes, g 
into coveralls, and worked in factori 
next to French laborers.. They ha 
been thrown out of the Roman chur 
because they violated the laws 
which the Catholic church stands: T. 
dition, obedience. But they have co 


inued Christians without the Roman 
RS 

Young American Quakers have vol- 
inteered to help natives in Mexico and 
31 Salvador build homes. They have 
lemonstrated new methods of farm- 
ng the land. They have piped water 
to the villages... . 
While talk was everywhere about a 
inited Europe, young Europeans have 
cted. Finding a common ground in 
heir Christian belief, they have 
vorked side by side, forgetting old 
prejudices and hates... . 
This summer Luther leaguers lab- 
red together in work camps in three 
tates. Together they studied tension 
points in society so that as individuals 
ey could approach the problems 
irom a Christian point of view... . 
These are bits torn out of a pattern 
hat is becoming apparent in the west- 
tn world. It’s a pattern woven of un- 
onventional ideas. But the pattern ex- 
iresses the dynamic of Christian love. 
Those who are responding to the 
ve of God have nothing to fear from 
ommunism. Their only need is to 
Kplore the strength of their position. 


T.O:R I. Gis DeEZAxS 


The strength of this topic lies in the 
ct that it is the witness of a man who 
| acquainted with both Christianity and 
mmunism. Therefore the topic leader 
ill do well to stick close to the article. Ac- 
aint yourself thoroughly with the facts 
iid then present the article in your own 


words. If this is impossible, read the ar- 
ticle to the league. 


The article provides the basis for some 
penetrating discussion and searching self- 
analysis. Do not fail to stimulate a lively 
discussion session after the facts of the 
article have been presented. 


Questions 
1. How has our league failed to express 
the implications of Christianity in the field 
of race relations? 


2. How can boys in the armed forces 
witness for Christianity without making 
themselves appear ridiculous? 

3. Are there any concrete indications 
that our community is any more Christian 
than it would be if our Luther League did 
not exist? 


4. What dangers are involved in being 
a non-conformist? 

5. In what ways are Christianity and 
Communism similar? What is the basic 
difference between the two? 

6. Has our league become a cross-section 
of our community, or is it a ‘cozy club?” 


Worship 

Hymn: ‘Blessing and Honor and Glory 
and Power’’ CYH 75 

PsALM: Instead of reading a psalm, read 
in unison the hymn “A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God.” (CYH 149). Luther’s 
hymn is a paraphrase of Psalm 46. 

ScripTURE: Matthew 5: 13-16 or Luke 4: 
16-19 

PRAYER No. 77, page 378, Christian Youth 
Hymnal 

Topic and discussion 

Hymn: “‘O Christians! Leagued Together” 
CYH 236 


The complete separation of church and state might have been feasible if the gov- 


nment had never become involved in the educational process at all, but religion and 


}ucation are no more properly separable than geography and education are. Education 
aich omits religion is seriously incomplete-—Edward McCrady. 
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Nationalism 


Can Be Salvaged 


By Charles T. Sardeson 


Bigots have manipulated nationalism until it has become 


a naughty word. But its positive values should be saved. 


The setting 


The setting for a discussion of 
nationalism is the whole field of his- 
tory. Signs of nationalism are evident 
up and down and across every part 
of the world. Its effects can be traced 
clearly from age to age. 

Look at some of the properties we 
have in this universal drama. The 
ancient walls of China, the ruined 
cities that archaeology continues to un- 
cover, the Roman roads, the string of 
medieval castles that seems to unravel 
all across Europe and especially along 
the border countries, the forts of the 
expanding frontiers of both the United 
States and Canada, uncovered piles of 
Indian arrowheads, the Maginot line, 
a radar station in the Atlantic Ocean. 
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There are other kinds of signs to 
The Magna Charta, the Declaration 
Independence, the Monroe Doctrine. 


Amidst all this confusion, it is ir 
portant to note that, according 
Christian standards, some of the ¢ 
mains of nationalism are good a1 
some are bad. Our concern is to pt 
serve the best and the finest and t 
most reverent qualities. 


Scene I: Nationalism—a center 
of meaning 

One fact that immediately emer 
in any glance at nationalism is that 
is a ‘center of meaning.’ A nation 
a group of people who are connec 
by many things—borders, langua 
government, heritage. These for 


Vittenberg College student from Japan points to his home on map. He and other 
udents from overseas enrich campus life by interpreting their native cultures. 


ymmon possession and shed their 
leaning over life. 
The binding spirit of the people 
lay be expressed in many ways—in 
ymantic ballads, in colorful costume, 
| traditional dishes, in heroic legends 
wat have thrilled children and adults 
ike across unnumbered generations. 
ll of these are symbols of national- 
m. 
Our concern is that the meaning at 
center is Christian in content. 
here have been times when war paint 
id a battle axe have been the center. 
t other times the center has soared 
lofty ideals and dignified convic- 
ms. A nationalism that could satisfy 
(Christian must possess at its center 


those qualities that would be the likely 
fruits of Christian living—reverence 
for life, dignity of labor, dedicated 
research, respect for intellect, the de- 
sire for service. These would be some 
of the handles by which one could 
gain a hold on the meaning of a na- 
tionalism formed to lift life and en- 
noble it. 


Voice from off stage 
But remember this, your words must 


be carefully shaped and defined. This 
is a generation when words are bent 
and twisted. It is impossible to assume 
that everyone will understand or even 
mean the same thing you do with the 
same word. 

Take freedom, for example. To one 
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man freedom may mean the absence of 
all authority, the cutting loose of all 
obligation, the right of a man to 
pursue his own life as he desires. Free- 
dom to another may mean freedom 
from all responsibility because some- 
one has taken it for him, or freedom 
from the problem of deciding values 
becausé they are dictated by others. To 
another, freedom may be the ability 
to play the game because the rules 
are followed—the freedom that grows 
from submitting to disciplines. 

You must define your words so the 
content of them is understood. 

The nationalism to which a Chris- 
tian youth could adhere must not only 
talk with great words like peace and 
freedom and equality. The words must 
have a content that squares with the 
best Christian concepts known 
throughout history. 


It is not even enough to stand great 
and noble slogans near the center, such 
as “one nation under God.’ These 
may help. They push the door in the 
right direction. We must, however, 
know what ‘‘under God” really means 
before we can count on it to become 
the guiding center of national thought 
and devotion. 

Having “under God” at the center 
necessitates knowing God and his de- 
mands. To many people, God is an 
abstract spirit far removed from the 
daily realities of life. They can live 
“under him” with complete ease and 
comfort. 

To a Christian, the center of mean- 
ing for real nationalism must be de- 
fined in the God revealed in Jesus 
Christ. All the values and objectives 
and definitions must be recognizable 
in the light and life of the Gallilean. 
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Of course, no nation could eve 
hope to fly all those colors of glor 
on its banner. No man can do it it 
his own life. It is a Christian respon 
sibility, however, to keep tugging 11 
that direction. Today we must plac 
all the weight of our lives against th 
values that mean most to our nationa 
life and push them everlastingly to 
ward Jesus Christ. 


Scene II: Nationalism—the guardia: 
of values 


Nationalism not only gives a mean 
ing to the people for their life te 
gether, it helps to preserve the value 
of a nation from one generation t 
another. The coronation of Quee 
Elizabeth was an event shared in b 
British subjects around the world. Bu 
the coronation with all its color an 
pageantry was also an event in whic 
the traditions and values of Britis 
history were renewed and kept aliv 
It is in the best spirit of nationaliss 
to keep alive the memory and hon¢ 
of national events and leaders. Eve 


Plymouth, 
Gettysburg, Salem, and other plac 
that still breathe great meanings in 
life today. 

Our Christian concern must be f 
the values we find preserved in 4 
this record. When the record has 
honorable ring to it, the sense 
nationalism becomes a constant 


The Rey. Charles T. Sardeson is 
pastor of First Church, Carlisle, 
Pa. He recently returned from ex- 


tended graduate study in England. 


spiration and challenge to life from 
day to day. 

But each generation must add its 
own utterances to the record. Never 
can we merely recite past glories. 
When that happens nationalism is no 
longer alive and hopeful. It becomes 
a dead memorial, exhausting quickly 
every virtue it might have had. 

In a real way, a medieval cathedral 

is like a nation. The building of such 
1 structure lasted over many genera- 
ions. Each generation received the 
accomplished work of the past and 
ised its own skill and ability to add 
eauty and usefulness, so that others 
till to come could worship with a 
ift of spirit in that place. To be at 
ts best, the spirit of nationalism must 
lo this for a nation. 
_A responsibility of Christian youth 
s to learn the structure of our nation. 
With our lives in this day we can 
epair and strengthen life where it is 
ecded. Then we can go on to add 
vith beauty and reverence our own 
it to the life of our land. 


ene III: Nationalism—an open 
vindow, not a curtain 

Nationalism can be a blessing only 
then it has a fine meaning and worthy 
lues to offer. It must be willing to 
er these values to the whole world 
d to receive from other nations the 
od gifts of their own history and 
3 

The two ways in which a nation can 
cert itself in a world like ours is 
iustrated in New York City. If you 
‘ive up the west side of Manhattan 
ng the Hudson River you pass 
Tge signs announcing, “In case of 
emy attack this road will be closed 
civilian use.” Straight across the 


island on the edge of East River is 
the impressive rise of glass and steel 
that houses the offices and assembly 
rooms of the United Nations. The 
hopes and fears of our world depend 
on what nations do with nationalism 
—whether they put up signs of hatred 
or open the windows to one another. 

Some people believe nationalism to 
be evil because it separates people, cut- 
ting them off from each other with 
artificial limits of language, politics, 
selfish interest, and exploitation. Na- 
tionalism, however, can be a glorious 
gift the people of one nation freely 
offer to the whole world. 


Marion College 


Accredited: the only junior college in the ULCA 
and the only college strictly for women; last two 
years of high school; first two years of college. 
Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 
home economics; merchandising;  pre- 
nursing; individual guidance; Christian 
character development; moderate rates; 
sports. 

For information write: 


Joun H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 


is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 


Write: 


President, Newberry College, Drawer 425 


Newberry, South Carolina 
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It is easy for Americans to feel a 
sense of superiority today, thinking 
that they have the most of the best. 
They would be wiser to be aware of 
the large number of people in posi- 
tions of leadership and accomplish- 
ment with strange-sounding names— 
people whose lives have been gifts 
from other nations. 

I know one family that trims an 
international Christmas tree in their 
living room every year. It now has 
small ornaments from 18 countries, 
each of which. has helped to make a 
contribution to the keeping of Christ- 
mas. That tree is always an open 
window. 

A journey through an art museum 
will indicate our real debt to the life 
and talents of other people in other 
places across the ages. Each nation 
has its own gifts, its own abilities, its 
own heritage. With a dedicated and 
generous spirit these can be preserved 
and shared to the enrichment of the 
whole world. 

That last sentence may be turned 
around. Nationalism is the spirit that 
prompts a people to develop its own 
best self. Many of the emerging na- 
tions of this moment are facing that 
problem. They have been colonies 
shaped after the life and mind of 


WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 


strong Christ-centered educa- 
tion at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. 
Grymes Hill 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
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those who governed them. Now the 
are seeking to find and be themselve: 
to exert their own capabilities, to estak 
lish themselves in a world of nation: 
Scene IV: National—and a sense o 
stewardship 


The real test of a nation from 
Christian vantage point is its concer 
for the world around it. This | 
perhaps the hardest test for any natio 
to pass. Here lies the problem thi 
demands our unceasing vigilance 
Every nation, like every person, | 
essentially selfish. We may be gene: 
ous and kind at times. But usually ou 
actions are to our own best advantag: 

Some people who do not tithe i 
their personal giving claim that the 
cannot afford to. Others who do tith 
claim that they could never agai 
afford not to. It depends on value 
The man who is afraid to tithe » 
trying to guard things that are c 
value to him. The tither has establishe 
another level of values altogether. 


Nations are faced with that prok 
lem too. In the effort to maintain 
certain standard of living they fe 
the need of tariffs, embargoes, quota 
and other restrictions designed to pr¢ 
tect their life. Their sharing is key 
within safe limits. 

In a world that needs love and hel 
and markets and confidence and trus 
we are always faced with the respor 
sibility of our stewardship, of sharin 
freely what we have, of receiving wh: 
others have to offer, of seeking t 
harness our own resources to t 
world’s need even at some risk to ou 
selves. 

Dr. Paul Scherer tells the story 
a boat that set sail on a rescue missi 


with its hold filled with relief suppli 


the trip grew long, and the tempta- 
ion grew great. As the days passed, 
he crew began to sample the goods 
n the hold. When finally the ship 
eached port, the hold was empty and 
he crew had forgotten completely the 
urpose of its voyage. They arrived fat 
nd contented with nothing to say 
nd nothing to offer. 

A nationalism that reads like that 
s a curse. And one that will share 
nly within safe, tested limits may not 
much better in the long run. Here 
s a real testing place for a Christian 
pirit and a dedicated purpose. 
Relief has become a sort of key 
ord to our day. There is need all 
cross the world for relief—from fear, 
rom disease, from poverty, from sus- 
icion and tension, from hunger. A 
ation that seeks its own advantage 
annot be sensitive to these needs. 

The Christian spirit demands that, 
rst of all, we recognize the love and 
oncern of God, the eternal gifts that 
orm our national splendor, and the 
ge demands of stewardship that 
orm our Christian responsibility. Only 
t of such a spirit can emerge the 
ational greatness demanded by God. 


T.0O;P:1E) 1D EAS 


Since the subject of nationalisin is so 
amatic, it is suggested that the topic be 
esented somewhat as a drama. The main 
»ints may be treated as scenes. The real 
lue will lie in discussion, or in adding to 
e brief content of each scene. This is a 
pic for everyone to share in. 


Worship outline 
YMN: 492 CSB, “Before Jehovah’s Awful 
Throne; 497 CSB, “God the All Merci- 
ful” 


INVOCATION 

EVENING SUFFRAGES (Pg. 155, CSB) 

PsALM 148 (read in unison following 
creed )—Deuteronomy 8 may be used as 
additional reading. 

VERSICLES (Pg. 156) 

BENEDICTION 

HyMN: 493 CSB, “God of Our Fathers” 


Questions for Discussion 

1. Famous addresses like that of Gettys- 
burg use words such as liberty, equality, 
justice. Can you define these and other key 
words? 

2. What do you think the average 
American (Canadian) considers as the real 
values of life today? Are these necessarily 
Christian? Can they be made more so? 

3. There was a day when Europe thought 
of America as a land of adventure, free- 
dom, opportunity. Today they know about 
as more from movies, automobiles, and 
household appliances. Has America changed 
its sense of values? Is this a correct picture? 
Is there a danger in over valuing material 
and economic standards? 

4. Americans are often told they have 
the highest standard of living in the world. 
Do you think this is true? Why? By what 
standard is it the highest? 

5. What values other than those men- 
tioned in the article do you think should 
be preserved in our nationalism? 

6. Make a list of great nations in his- 
tory (such as Greece, China, Rome, France, 
Germany, Sweden, etc.). What notable 
contributions have come from these lands 
to strengthen their and our national life? 


Possible Projects 

Review facts involved in 10 of the most 
important events in our national history. 
Discuss these events at another meeting, 
or present in form “Can you guess this?” 
by offering a series of clues. Do the same 
with 10 important personalities. 

Prepare a special program on “The 
Church in National Life Today—Its Place 
and Contributions.” Secure materials from 
ULCA, state and national council of 
churches. Your pastor can help here. 
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Service Social 


Make Thanksgiving fun-giving by sharing your 


pumpkins and cider with community shut-ins. 


By Norman Kreiser 


7 en Thanksgiving, instead of hav- 
ing just a party, let’s make it a 
social with the purpose of serving 
others. 


Our theme will be “The First 
Thanksgiving.” The social room 
should be decorated with objects that 
are associated with that historic occa- 
sion. Leaves, straw, corn shocks, and 
pumpkins may be placed appropriately. 
Wall decorations may be cut outs of 
Pilgrims, turkeys, etc. 

Invitations may be cut from gray 
construction paper in the shape of 
Plymouth Rock, Use white ink for let- 
tering. On the front print the theme. 
On the back write the following: 

You are invited to come to our Thanks- 
giving social. 

Date: 

Time: 

Place: 

Hope to see you there. 

The Luther League 

Since this is to be a service social 
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you will not have as much time f 
games as usual. Part of your evenit 
will be used in reaching your destin 
tion. Suggestions for places to go ar 
Old folk’s home, county home, coun 
hospital. 

If possible, have a hay ride to ar 
from the place you decide to go. Pl: 
on taking your refreshments with y« 
so you may share them with the peop 
you visit. Pumpkin pie, apple cider, | 
cocoa would certainly be enjoyed. 


Games 


On the backs of the early gue: 
pin pieces of paper on which are wr 
ten names connected with Thanksgi 
ing and the Pilgrims (turkey, Capta 
John Smith, Governor Bradford, P 
cahontas, etc.). Each guest must fir 
out the name on his back by askir 


© Norman Kreiser, West Palm 


Beach, is recreational secretary of 
the Florida Luther League. 


a 
¥, 
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ily “yes” and ‘‘no’’ questions of other 
tests. 

After all the guests have arrived, 
we each one 10 pieces of corn. Dur- 
g the entire evening there is a taboo 
fainst using either “yes” or “no” 
a sentence and against answering 
question. Everybody tries to get 
erybody else to use the forbidden 


words, of course. The person who suc- 
ceeds in tricking his neighbor collects 
a piece of corn from him. Winner is 
the one with the most corn at the end 
of the evening. 

FLEET FOOT—Divide yourselves in- 
to tribes (two teams). Each player, 
at the starting signal, uses a rabbit 
hop to carry a carrot up to the goal 
and back. He then gives it to the next 
player in line. First tribe finishing 
wins. 

Using the same tribes, you can con- 
tinue with HEAP MUCH STRENGTH. 
An equal number from each tribe (or 
the entire tribe) stand side by side, 
stretch arms as far as possible. Tribe 
stretching farthest wins. 

TURKEY'S MIGHTY GOOD—Seated in 
a circle, players are numbered off by 
fours. Number ones are ‘‘thighs,” 
number two’s are “wings,” number 
three’s are “drum sticks,” and num- 
ber four’s are “necks.” “‘It’’ names two 
parts of the turkey. Players named after 
these parts immediately change places, 

mite trying to get a vacant seat. 
“Turkey's mighty good” is a signal 
for all to changes places. Whoever is 
left out becomes “it.” 


Devotions 
Before you leave for your trip back 

to the church, lead your guests in a 

short Thanksgiving devotional service. 

Hymn: “Come, Ye Thankful People, 
Come’ PSH 354, CSB 485. 

PSALM 65 

PRAYER: Followed by sentence prayers 
voiced by leaguers. 

Hymn: “We Thank Thee, Lord, for 
this Fair Earth PSH 246, or “We 
Plough the Fields, and Scatter’ 
PSH 353, CSB 486. 
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Rafael Campos plays part of Mexican boy accused of murder in M-G-M’s Trial. Th 
teen-age actor from the Dominican Republic first starred in Blackboard Jungl. 


‘Trial’ Attacks Racial Prejudice, Communist Racketeering 


Racial prejudice and Communist 
racketeering get a good going-over in 
this suspenseful filmization of the 
1955 Harper Prize Novel. Law pro- 
fessor Glenn Ford needs courtroom ex- 
perience to hold his job. Opportunity 
knocks in the form of defense of a 
Mexican boy charged with murder. 
The case comes complete with financ- 
ing . . . and capable legal secretary 
Dorothy McGuire. You begin to won- 
der what smells? You find out at a 
big fund-raising rally sponsored by 
. 1. you guessed it! 

How Glenn and Dorothy work 
their way out of this trap is powerful 
stuff. Excellent insight into courtroom 
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procedure and tactics. Negro judg 
Juano Hernandez gives a fine pet 
formance under fire. Topnotch castin 
all around. 


Ulysses (Paramount release) 


Filmed in the grand manner by a 
Italian company U/ysses (a Paramour 
release) recounts adventures of th 
Greek who took the long way ho 
from the Trojan Wars. Starring Kir 
Douglas, Silvana Mangano, Anthon 
Quinn, and Rosana Podesta. English 
dubbed in. Flashback treatment slo 
the action somewhat but people w 
enjoyed the classic will find this fil 
ization interesting. 


The Virgin Queen (20th-Fox) 


A colorful page of English history 
s given the CinemaScope treatment 
ind emerges as the special dish of 
3ette Davis whose striking portrayal 
of Queen Elizabeth I rates special 
nention. 

Richard Todd is the always dramatic 
ir Walter Raleigh. His battle to gain 
ourt backing for his grand dream of 
| voyage to the New World results 
N continuous arguments and quar- 
els with his queen who seems de- 
ermined to delay as long as possible. 
n the meantime he falls in love with 
ourt attendant Joan Collins, secretly 
qarrying her at a time when things 
90k darkest for him. Picture closes 
vith the sailing. DeLuxe Color. 


Jisney and Disneyland 


The African Lion latest entry in the 
‘rue-Life Adventure series maintains 
re Disney reputation for interesting 
id engrossing nature study. While 
ve king of beasts gets top billing, he 
ttually shares the spotlight with his 
any neighbors of the Dark Conti- 
‘nt. Comic touches vie with savage 
‘ama. Very instructive. Technicolor. 
DISNEYLAND, a $17 million amuse- 
ent park in Anaheim, Cal., is Walt 
isney’s biggest dream come true. 
uur magical kingdoms (Adventure- 
ad, Frontierland, Fantasyland, and 
mmorrowland) are spokes radiating 
t from the hub, a replica of Main 
eet, U.S.A., era 1900. By auto, bus, 
June, and helicopter come the 
wds, averaging better than 20,000 
ay. Nothing succeeds like success, 
4 nobody (but nobody) is as fabu- 
Ys as Disney! 

—EUGENE A. HOEFTMAN 


Richard Todd coaxes adamant Bette Davis 
for three ships to explore New World. 


climax of 


castle is 
trip through newly completed Disneyland. 


Sleeping Beauty's 
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New Material Published to Spark Your Missionary Progra 


DOORS TOWARD THE SUNRISE. 
By Earle F. Dexter. New York: 
Friendship Press. $2.00. 116 pages. 


THIS IS THE INDIAN AMERICAN. 
By Louisa Rossiter Shotwell. New 
York: Friendship Press. 50c. 33 
pages. 

YOUTH GUIDE ON _ INDIAN 
AMERICANS. By John D. Banks. 
New York. Friendship Press. 50c. 
48 pages. 

This year the LLA missionary di- 
vision will seek to guide leaguers to 
discover ‘The Christian Mission in a 
Revolutionary World.’ How much 
more vivid this challenge becomes 
when we begin on the home front with 
those 400,000 American citizens who 
are actually living in two worlds— 
the old reservation life and the new 
urban situations. American Indians 
are, indeed, “people at the cross- 
roads of two cultures.” 

Through the above three books the 
missionary division’s challenge be- 
comes amazingly alive. We are able 
to follow modern Indian youth in 
their everyday experiences. We dis- 
cover the relationship of hope and 
despair, success and failure, progress 
and setback that these descendants of 
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the original Americans experien: 
We find the problems provoked | 
culture and poverty. 

In This Is the Indian American \ 
find the rich rewards of the Indi 
family—their ability to work t 
gether, their responsibilities in o 
modern America. We meet both o 
medicine men and radiant Indi 
youth as their experiences are relat 
in Doors Toward the Sunrise. Tl 
wealth of information is then ma 
ready for discussion groups and wot 
shops through the valuable suggestio 
found in the Youth Guide on Indi 
Americans, 

Above all, we discover that t 
church is best equipped to meet t 
problems of the American Indian. 

GEORGE KECK 
Hickory, N. C. 


Novels for LL topic discussi« 

THE BIRDSONG BOYS. By Irvi 
Crump. New York: Friendsh: 
Press. 136 pages. Cloth $2.00. I 
per $1.25. 

Easily read in one sitting, this fa 
moving novel relates the problems 
Indian and white junior-highs as t 
meet in society. It tells how t 


urdle these problems and become 
ood friends. We would do well to 
ut into effect in our lives the lessons 
he Birdsong Boys have for us. 


HE TURQUOISE HORSE. By 
Eleanor Hull. New York: Friend- 
ship Press. 134 pages. Cloth $2.00. 
Paper $1.25. 

Problems of a different kind con- 
ont Yazi, a Navaho boy, and his 
imily as they are caught between old 
ibal customs and Christian teachings. 
_ most intriguing story unfolds as 
ey solve these problems and come 
} realize that the turquoise horse is 
st something that you ride but a 
ay that you feel. 


OW TO USE “THE BIRDSONG 
BOYS” AND “THE TURQUOISE 
HORSE.” By Barbara North. New 
York: Friendship Press. 48 pages. 
50c. 

In one of the best “how to’ books 
er written, Barbara North presents 
wealth of top-notch activity sugges- 
ms that junior-highs will enjoy. It’s 
mplete! Use it and you'll make a 
- when it’s your turn to present In- 
wn Americans to your league. 

| Kay SHERIFF 
‘cine, Wis. 


Dries for group study 

ORLD UPSIDE DOWN. By Mar- 
garet Greene. New York: Friend- 
thip Press. 122 pages. Cloth $2.00. 
Paper $1.25. 

WY TO USE “WORLD UPSIDE 
JOWN.” By Margaret Greene. 
New York: Friendship Press. 46 
iages. 5Oc. 

ooking for some exciting short 
fies? World Upside Down has 


seven of them written to help you 
understand just how fast the world 
has been turned upside down and how 
Christ does still work through his 
church and his young people in a 
world of tremendous upheaval. 

The best thing about these stories is 
that, although the characters are fic- 
tional, the authors are well acquainted 
with teen-agers. The stories are all 
true in the sense that they tell about 
things that have happened or could 
happen today. 

The book takes only about two hours 
to read and even the Joes and Jills who 
say they ‘‘don’t like to read” will find 
themselves fascinated by Francisco, 
Sara, Suthi, Ha-Young, and the others. 

World Upside Down is a good book 
for personal reading, but it’s also good 
for topics and programs. If you need 
some really interesting topics for 
league, the companion guide for lead- 
ers, How to use “World Upside 
Down’’ gives concrete suggestions for 
a variety of good programs including 
program outlines, resource materials, 
and recreation ideas. There are sug- 
gestions for a five-session study, a one- 


THIEL COLLEGE 


Greenville, Pennsylvania 


Fully accredited Lutheran liberal 
arts college. Teacher training, 


cooperative programs, medical 
technology, 2 and 4 year secre- 


tarial Modern dormitories. 
Write Director of Admissions. 


session study, or an inter-church meet- 
ing to present ‘The Christian Mission 
in a Revolutionary World” to teen- 
agers. If every Luther League missions 
secretary would take two hours to 
read the book, every Luther League 
would be having study topics on 
World Upside Down! 

F JAN NIELSEN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Foreign” missions are passe 


SHOCK AND RENEWAL. Com- 
piled by Keith R. Bridston. New 
York: Friendship Press. 64 pages. 
60c. 

The Christian church has been estab- 
lished in some form in almost all of 
the nations of the world. The division 
of the world into “Christian’’ and 
“heathen’’ nations can no longer be 
made. In many areas, such as China 
and India, new missionaries are no 
longer permitted to enter. Do these 
facts mean that the church’s mission- 
aty activities as we have known them 
are coming to an end? 


“Yes,” say the writers of the six 
book condensations that make up the 
six chapters of this booklet. And in 
answering they also discuss other 
questions. Is this end of “foreign” 
missions a disaster or a blessing in 
disguise ? How is the missionary move- 
ment related to the ecumenical move- 
ment? What is the newly developing 
mission of the church? 

This book is designed to be a basis 
for discussion for college groups but 
is also suitable for reading alone. There 
are a few questions at the end of each 
chapter. 

RON GLOssoP 
Aurora, Ill. 
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A different devotional booklet 


WHEN WE PRAY. Compiled 1 
Wilmina Rowland. New Yori 
Friendship Press. 63 pages. 50c. 


This is a devotional booklet of w 
usual character. It consists of prayet 
poems, and pictures—plus sketches ¢ 
the work being done with Christi 
youth in 12 of the countries that pa 
ticipate in “World Youth Projects 

Miss Rowland states that her pu 
pose in compiling the booklet is ‘ 
help young people in all countries 
feel their togetherness in the Christi: 
church and to pray for one another 

Each of the 12 sections in this boo 
let was written by a person from a di 
ferent country. 

MARGARET MYERS 
Portland, Ore. 


Architect's Drawing of New 
Monroe Auditorium 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


Stressing 


A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 

in the Academic and Extra-curricular 

Activities of the Student : 
VOIGT R. CROMER, President” 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


WE FOLLOW THE MASTER 


Lines of Battle Sharply Drawn; Jesus Remains Resolute 


T no time in his life does Jesus appear in a more spectacular role 
A than in the period the readings for this month will carry us through. 
How thrilling to watch him, to walk with him, as he deals with those 
who are plotting his death. Watch the currents of opposition and 
intrigue that flow through his days. 


November 1—Luke_ 10:17-24. 
Verses 17 and 21 go together. The 
Name of Jesus has power to overcome 
vil always, when we live in that 
Name. The truly blessed eyes are those 
which see spiritual reality. 

November 2—Luke — 10:25-37. 
Verse 33 is central. ‘He had com- 
yassion.’’ Note how Jesus in verse 36 
urns the emphasis from ‘‘neighbor’’ 
© “neighbor unto.” Who am I neigh- 
or to? 

November 3—Matthew  20:1-16. 
sompare the attitude of the laborers 
vith that of the householder. Am I 
Iso a victim of the evil eye of jeal- 
sy ? 

November 4—Matthew 20:17-19. 
esus still journeys to Jerusalem. Does 
e meet me on the way, consenting to 
‘is death ? Have I mocked him today ? 

November 5—Matthew 20:20-28. 
lace verse 21 beside verse 24. See 
jow patiently Jesus deals with this 
tuation. Verse 28 shows that even the 
areat of death could not stop Jesus in 
is ministry of love. 

November 6—Matthew 20:29-34. 
Yhy did Jesus ask the question in 
erse 32? O Lord, grant that I may 

ve my spiritual eyes opened. Give 

e insight. 


November 7—Luke_ 19:1-10. 
Verse 6 is important here. Note the 
three things Zaccheus did; also the 
dedicated response of verse 8. Why 
does Jesus here say ‘that which’ in- 
stead of “those who’’ in verse 10? 

November 8—Luke 19:11-28. 
Note in verse 11 why Jesus spoke this 
parable. His coming rejection at Jeru- 
salem is on his heart. Verse 26 ap- 
plied to his Jewish enemies, and to 
all who turn from him. 

November 9—J 0 hn 11:55-57. 
Why this concern about his coming 
to the feast? Was Jesus hard to find 
or were these men of verse 57 afraid 
to look for him? 

November 10—J ohn 1221-9. 
Martha here symbolizes service; Laz- 
arus, communion; Mary, gratitude; 
Judas, avarice. Jesus continues to 
think of his coming death. 

November 11—J ohn 12:10-11. 
How blind hatred is! Here it fails to 
see the blessing of the miracle of Laz- 
arus being raised from the dead. 

November 12—J ohn 12:12-19. 
The triumphal entry marks the begin- 
ning of the greatest week in history. 
Compare verses 13 and 19. Reread 
verse 17. Do we “bare record” of the 
mighty deeds of Jesus? 
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November 13—J 0 h n 12:20-22. 
Are there any among my friends who 
“would see Jesus?” Should I be an 
Andrew and introduce them to him? 


November 14—J 0 h n 12:23-27. 
Verse 27 is the key to this paragraph. 
The shadow of the cross is upon Jesus. 
Verses 24 and 25 must be read in the 
light of his troubled soul. 


November 15—John_ 12:28-33. 
Verse 32 is central here. How has this 
prediction been fulfilled? How great 
has been the drawing power of the 
cross ! 


November 16—J 0 h n 12:34-41. 
Concentrate on verse 36. How do I 
deal with the light of God? Absorb it ? 
Or reflect it? Or share it? To believe 
in it is to do all these. 


November 17—John_ 12:42-50. 
Note the “‘nevertheless’’ of verse 42. 
What does it tie together? Meditate 
on verse 43. Am I guilty too? What 
does verse 46 mean to my life today? 


November 18—M ark 11:15-19. 
Have I made God's house truly a 
house of prayer? Or just why do I go 
to church anyway? Be honest about 
this. Is Jesus’ doctrine when truly 
taught, still astonishing ? 


November 19—M ark 11:22-26. 
Verse 22 is important here. Verse 24 
stands beside it. “Desire” is a word 
to underscore in this passage. ‘Ye 
SHALL have them” in verse 24 shows 
that ‘wait’ is often God’s answer to 
our prayers. 


November 20—M ark 11:27-33. 
Jesus does not answer the dishonest 
questions of evil men. They could 
not have understood his answer in 
any event. We must live up to the 
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light we now have before we can ex 
pect to receive more. 


November 21—Matthew 21:28-32 
When Jesus says “verily” or ‘truly’ 
we know mighty truth will follow 
Here it is a warning hurled at hi 
enemies. No righteousness is so un 
righteous as self-righteousness. 


November 22—Matthew 21 :33-4¢ 
Jesus here meets the venom of hatre: 
with a most startling parable. Verse 
45 and 46 reveal the reaction of thos 
to whom it was spoken. 


November 23—Matthew 22:1-14 
Another parable spoken to show tha 
his rejection by the Jews will event 
uate in his kingdom’s being given t 
others. Verse 12 shows that mer 
friendliness towards Jesus will neve 
save us. 


November 24—Matthew 22:15-22 
His enemies try every means at thei 
command to trap him and force hin 
into disfavor with the common people 
The problem here is to identify th 
things that belong to Caesar and th 
things that belong to God. Are not al 
things God's? 

November 25—Matthew 22:23-33 
The Sadducees now take up the quar 
rel with Jesus. Note verse 29. Th 
Sadducees prided themselves in thei 
knowledge of the scriptures. 


November 26—Matthew 22 :34-4( 
Love for God and love for our fellow 
man fulfill all the requirements of th 
law. Do I love God with all m 
heart? My mind? My soul an 
strength? Self-love is proper when i 
is properly balanced with love fo 
others. 


November 27—Matthew 22:41-4 


Here Jesus is aggressively moving to 
the attack against his enemies. But 
note that it is always God’s glory he 
seeks and not his own. 

November 28—Matthew 23:1-12. 
The true lover of Christ never makes 
a vulgar display of his religion. He 
does not hide it under a bushel. Nor 
does he parade it. True religion is a 
relationship of love. It expresses it- 
self in service for God and man. 

November 29—Matthew 23 :13-26. 


Jesus is never a “‘softy.’’ He does not 
slink from the field when men of great 


worldly power come to do battle. His 
attack upon his enemies here is made 
with all the power of heaven behind 
it. Jesus loves sinners but hates sin. 
Here he lays bare the spiritual blind- 
ness of those who presumed to lead 
a nation in the way of light. 


November 30—Matthew 23 :27-36. 
If they do not flee eternal damnation 
it will not be because they have not 
been warned. Here he tells them 
plainly of the doom that awaits the 
nation because of its rejection of him. 

—RussELL F. AUMAN 


READY | 


Keo (K | 


Get Reapy Now! Consult your pastor about the colleges of the 


Church. Enroll early. 


Go to a church college. It will offer you: Basic courses leading to 
your chosen profession; skilled professors; a diversity of campus interests; 


._ Christian atmosphere. 


sarthage College, Carthage, Illinois 
settysburg College, Gettysburg, Penna. 
fartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 
‘enoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
flarion College, Marion, Virginia 
fidland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
Tuhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna. 


Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Penna. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Penna. 

Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


For information write: 
THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 9, D. C. 


CLATTER BY CONRAD, 


A Bela I spoke to a junior high 
Luther League group with a roll- 
call count of 29 noses. 

Just before I was introduced, my 
brain was stormed with the following 
first-time-I-ever-tried-it idea when I 
spied some pencils and paper on. the 
grand piano to my right. (The writing 
equipment was available since elections 
were to be held later in the evening.) 
I decided to ask each leaguer to write 
his or her answer to the question: 
“Why did I come to this Luther 
League meeting tonight?” 

In passing out the writing materials, 
I stressed the fact that I wanted honest 
answers—the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the whole truth. I 
urged them to consider said request 
in the light of the fact that they should 
not sign their papers. 

The results were actually better than 
expected! Of the 25 who turned in 
papers, 15 answered in these words, or 
words rather similar: “I came because 
I wanted to.” The others had a variety 
of reasons. Take a look at them! 

“I came because I wanted to see 
my friends.” 

“T’m here because a friend of mine 
asked me to come.” 

“I’m attending league tonight to 
learn more about God. And it’s a 
chance to meet my friends.” 

“T used to come because my mother 
made me come. But now I come on 
my own will.” 

A newcomer stated hers this way: 
“T came because I wanted to find out 
what it was like.” 

“I am here to have some FUN and 
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some good Lutheran fellowship.” 

“IT came because I like it.” 

Another first-tripper admitted: “ 
wanted to come to see how other: 
served God.” 

Finally, this one: “Well, the truth 
is, I came to sing in the choir (choi 
practice is held each Sunday evening 
just prior to the Luther League meet 
ing), and since I was here I felt 
might as well stick around for Luthe 
League. I would probably have com 
even if there wasn’t choir.” 

To me, the surprising omission wa 
that not one of them came to th 
meeting to vote on the forthcomin; 
year's officers, although practically al 
of them had known for two weeks tha 
the balloting matter was on the eve 
ning’s agenda. 

As we look back over the list o 
reasons, what do we find? Well 
there’s a variety: Lutheran fellowshiy 
comes in for pats-on-the-back; evan 
gelism was at work—both directly an: 
indirectly; curiosity had something t 
do with attracting a couple; an interes 
in ‘God’ was mentioned by a couple 

I suppose it was expecting to 
much, but it sure would have bee 
most delightful if someone in th 
group would have written: “I cam 
to this Luther League meeting tonigh 
for the purpose of being encourage: 
to respond to the love of Jesus Chris' 
my Lord and Saviour, with a deepe 
faith and a consecrated life.” (T. 
“Object” of every congregation 
league unit.) 

How would you have answered t 
question ? 
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